







































of the Constitution of the United States. Having 
made this observation, and having endeavored to 
separate the resolution from personal considera- 
tions of every kind, 1 say that I cannot vote for 
it in the form in which it is now presented. _ 

There are parts of it asking for information, 
which I believe it is the right of this House to call | 
for, and to which I have no objection whatsoever. 
1 believe, on hearing the resolution read, as I just 
now did for the first time, having been in attend- 
ance on the committee when the resolution was 
first introduced,—lI believe, I say, that to those | 
parts which do not bring into question any pro- 
visions of the Constitution, or the necessary secre- | 
cy to be observed on the part of the Executive, in | 
respect to matters which concern the foreign rela- 
tions of the country, I shall have no objection. 

But the first, and as I think, the most material 
part of that resolution, requires an exhibition to | 
this House of the manner in which a fund has been 
expended, which, under the Constitution and laws 
ef the United States, has been hitherto buried in 
profound secrecy, and in respect to which it was 
the intention, as | have always understood, that 
perpetual secrecy should be maintained. The pro- 
vision is, that a certain sum of money shall be 
placed at the disposal of the actual President of the 
Tnited States, for which no other account shall be 
given than by a certificate under the hand of the | 
President himself that it has been expended for the | 
public benefit, and that document, when carried to 
the treasury, passes the account. It has been said, | 
or at least intimated by gentlemen on this floor, | 
that the object of this secret fund is necessary to 
corruption. This is not so. During the time I | 
had the honor of occupying that station, I gave acer- | 
tifieate for the expenditure of one year’s appro- 
priation of this fund, and it turned out to be alto- 
gether inadequate to the end to be accomplished; 
and there was no more corruption in the whole of 
the transaction for which that money was applied | 
than there is in the debate of this House to-day. | 
I do not say what it was for. I have never stated 
to anybody except to my successor in that office 
what the money was expended for. But imme- || 
diately after he came into office, I made known to | 
him the object of the expenditure; and he accom- 
plished the purpose for which that money was de- 
signed, and of which I will only say that it was a | 
treaty of commerce with the Sublime Porte. Now, 
if the House will only recollect for a moment what | 
advantage and benefit have resulted to this countr 
from that provision of the law giving to the Presi- | 
dent of the United States the power to apply a cer- | 
tain sum for secret-service money in our relations | 
with foreign countries; if they will reflect what the | 
state of things was at that time, and how necessary || 
such a fund was to the accomplishment of the end 
which that negotiation with the Sultan of Turkey 
had in view, although probably there is not a mem- 
ber of the House who knew of any such money 
having been so expended; if, I say, the House will 
consider these things, and bear in mind with what 
effect that fund was used, they will be disposed, I 
think, to reconsider the opinion that it is a cor- 
ruption fund, and will believe that it may be ap- 
plied for purposes as fair and honorable as any 
country can require. 

To the objections thus stated to the adoption of | 
this resolution, I must add another—that there is || 
any inquiry whatever, in regard to the secret ser- || 


ence to the negotiation in the Ashburton treaty. |, 
This must be altogether struck out before I can || 
vote for the resolution. 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. There is not a word |, 
about the Ashburton treaty in the resolution. 
Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, one of the objec- 
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himself. It does not go through the Secretary of 
State. The order which I issued to that effect for 
the whole sum of money was not known to the 
Secretary of State at the time I made it, any more 
than it was to you an hour aco. The Secretary | 


of State was not at the seat of Government at the |! 


time I directed the negotiation. He was not here 
for months afterwards. I do not know that he 
knows to this day for what that money was ex- 
pended. The law itself gives to the President alone 
the power of expending it; and it is no more ne- 
cessary that it should pass through the hands of 
the Secretary of State than that it should pass 
through this House. That is one of my reasons 
for objecting to the adoption of the resolution. It 
eannot bring the information it calls for; and if it 
is to produce any effect at all, it must be addressed 
to Mr. John Tyler, and not to the Secretary of 
State, or to the present President; for probably thy 
present President knows no more than you or I, 
for what purpose the money was expended. It 
does not, I repeat, go through the Secretary of 
State. 1 do not know but what the President may 
authorize the Secretary of State to expend the 
money. That may have been the fact in the pres- 
ent case. But for it the President himself is re- 
sponsible; and if the gentleman intends to impeach 
anybody for the expenditure of that money, it must 


'be John Tyler, and not Daniel Webster. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. I am anxious to say 
that in all this business, so faras I know, Mr. Ty- 
ler’s conduct has been irreproachable, and that my 
object is to get at a guilty Secretary who abused 
that power. 


Mr. ADAMS. 


Whether the Secretary abused 


| that power or not, I will not undertake at present 
Pp 


to say; but I do say, that if he had the power to 
abuse it, it was by the order of his superior, the 
President of the United States, who alone had the 
authority to expend the money. 
of State had no more power to spend a dollar of 
it than you or I, Mr. Speaker, have to-day. 


Whatever expenditure was made by the Secretary | 


of State, or through that Department, must have 
been made, and could be made in no other way, 
than by an order from the President. He is the 
responsible person, and if there has been any cor- 
ruption in the expenditure of the money, which I 


do not in the’slightest degree suspect, Mr. Tyler | 
| is the responsible person, and he it is who is to be || 


called upon to account for it. I say, therefore, 
that if you send the resolution to the President of 


the United States, it is extremely probable that he 


may answer that he knows no more about it than 
you do. It does not follow that, because I com- 
municated to my immediate successor for what 
purpose I had ordered an expenditure of ‘this 


money—not through the Department of State, but | 
through other channels—that other Presidents may | 
| have done so. 
read by the chairman of the Committee of Ways || 
and Means, [Mr. McKay,] this money is to be | 
accounted for by a personal certificate from the 
: President, having no more reference to the Depart- 


Under the law which has been 


ment of State than to the Department of the 
Treasury, and perhaps not so much. 


officers for certain sums of money expended, with 


| his approbation, for certain purposes, and that 
certificate is to answer for all the more minute de- | 


; \ ) e | tails required in all other amounts settled at.the |, 
vice, to which this fund was applied, with refer- || Treasury Department. That certificate he must || 


give, and he is responsible for it, as I have always 


held myself responsible to the country for all time, | 
so long as I live, for the expenditure of that | 


money. 
And here I take occasion to say that I differ 


, weak 4 | with the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. ee 
tions I have to this resolution is, that it has not the |; and, I believe, other gentlemen who have stated | 


very object which the mover of it says it has. It, that the day of impeachment has passed, by the 


calls upon the President to give an account of 
moneys expended through the Department of || 


State, and charges them as against the Secretary of 


State, 
the Secretary of State, present or past, is no mo 

responsible than you ae The law itoelf - 
that it shall be expended by order of the President , 


Constitution, from the moment the public office | 


expires. I hold no such doctrine. I hold myself, 
so long as I have the breath of life in my body, 


Now, for the expenditure of that money, || amenable to impeachment by this House for every- 


The Secretary |! 


He is au- | 
thorized and required to certify to the accounting | 


eeeek 


Mr. ADAMS. 4nd disqualification to hold any 
office of honor, trust, or profit, under the United 
States for ever afterwards—a punishment much 
greater in my opinion than removal from office. it 
clings to a man as long as he lives; and if any pub- 
lic officer ever put himself in a position to be tried 
by impeachment, he would have very little of my 
good opinion, if he did not think disqualification 
from holding office for life a more severe punish- 
ment than mere removal from office. Thold, there- 
fore, that every President of the United States, 
every Secretary of State, every officer impeachable 
by th laws ot the country. is as liable, twenty 
vears after his office has expired, as he is whilst 
he continues in office; and if such is not the case, 
if an officer could thus ward off the pains of im- 
peachment, what would be the value of the pro- 
vision, or when do you suppose discoveries would 
he made that would render Impeachment effectual ? 
I speak with reference to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and to the great object contemplated by 
these provisions: and I now ‘say that if one tenth 
of the charzes against the person who is here at- 

tacked are true, impeachment, in my humble judg- 

ment. is the eourse which oneht to be pursued by 
this House; and that in that proress ot tmpeach- 
ment the usual requisites of justice to every man 
charged with heinous crimes and misdemeanors, 
should be complied with; that the accused should 
| have notice of the impeachment; that he should 
have notice of the evidence to be brought against 
'} him; that he may have the means of defence be- 
| fore the bar of this House ; and that he may not 
be reached by side-blows by applications for what 
my be dragged up outof the Department of Siate, 
| when he was in that office, to injure him in the 

public mind, probably for services of the first im- 
| portance to the country. 

As to other parts of the resolution, ealline for 
copies of papers in relation to a fee probably paid 
' toa Jawver in the defence of a man on trial in the 
| State of New York, or other things, documents 
which may possibly bring up the broken ruins of 
| a conflict between the Government of the United 
| States and the Governor of the State of New York 
Lat that time, matters which I believe had much bet- 
| ter be suffered to slumber, as they have done for 
many years past, when connected with the charge 
of corruption, I should be very reluctant to give 
my vote for such acall. Asto the negotiation on 
the ‘Ashburton treaty, I have no doubt that there 
were transactions passed between the proper de- 
partments, some parts of which may be brought to 
|! lieht by aeall on the Department of State. But if 
| the secret features of that negotiation are to be call- 
ed for and laid before the House, lL expect you will 
have calls for information, of which yon will find 
no trace in the Department of State, and which 
will implicate, so far perhaps as even to expose to 
the chance of publie censure, those by no means 
included in the resolutions. There is probably 
much secret history connected with that negotia- 
tion and that treaty, which’l believe it would be 
quite as well to suffer to pass into oblivion. Butif 
i they are to be brought forth, I shall vote that all 
may be brought forth, and then I think we shall 
have public speguiation resting on other persons 
besides the Secretary of State. 

So far as concerns the charge of corruption 
| acainst a Senator of the United States from my own 
| immediate Commonwealth—a man highly honored 
by his fellow-citizens not only for the services ren- 
| dered in the negotiation of that treaty, but for 
many other public services of the first importance, 
I, for my part, have no objection to call for any- 
thing in the Department of State, because it is my 
full belief that anything which is elicited by that 
inquiry will operate far more to justify him, than 
to sustain any charges against him. But, I repeat, 
if this call is to be made as to the employment of 
the secret-service money, in the course of that ne- 
|| gotiation, it must be made not on the Department 
i! of State, but upon the President of the United 
|| States. The present President, I think it extreme- 


\ | thing I did during the time I held any public office. || ly probable, though it may not be so, will say that 
uires | 


Mr. BAYLY. Is not the judgment, in case of |) he knows no more about the application of the 


impeachment, removal from office ? 


|) seeret-service money at that time, than this House 
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knows. ‘Therefore the information requested can- 
not be furnished. And if the call is made upon 
the Department, then I say wt will not answer the 
purpose; because it is the President's order which 
1s to be inquired into, and not anything that neces- 
surily passes through the Department of State. If 
Mr. Webster employed one dollar either to send 
an express to New York, or to pay the district 
attorney to conduct the defence of McLeod, or for 
any other purpose, he could not have done so with- 
out an order from the President, for which the 
President, and not the Secretary of State, is respon- 
sible. If, therefore, the gentleman from Pennsy!- 
vania will come forward with an avowal that it is 
his purpose to impeach Mr. ‘Tyler as President of 
the United States, and that he calls for information 
for that purpose, I have no objection, 

Mr. INGERSOLL was here understood to say 
(though the reporter only conjectures) that is a dis- 
tinet resolution. 

Mr. ADAMS, Well, if that is a distinct reso- 
lution, the call is proper upon the President to fur- 


nish copies of the papers, (as [ understand it,) in 
the Departinent of State m relation to the negotia- 
uon of the Ashburton treaty. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. It 1s not for that. 

Mr. ADAMS. Well, then, I eannot see for 
what lawful purpose itis. | eannot vete for it. 
lam willing to call on the De partnent of State for 
anything there, whether on the negotiation of the 
Ashburion treaty, or in relation to the proceedings 
in the ease of McLeod, or for the correspondence 
with the Governor of New York. ‘There was un- 
doubtedly, I well knew at the time, a corre- 
spondence between the Departinent of State, under 
the order of Mr. Tyler, and the Governor of New 
York; and I do not know but what we shall hear 
of it in due time as casting, in the opinion of many 
persons, some censure on the Administration of 
thatday. It is well known that there was a col- 
lision of a serious and dangerous nature between 
the Administration of the United States and the 
Governor of New York, at a time when an inti- 
mate friend of mine, one of the best men in the 
world, Mr. Seward, was Governor; and I think it 
possible that in that cos respondence which is called 
tor here, it will be seen that there were different 
views entertrined by Mr. ‘Tyler, the head of the 
Administration, (although communicated through 
the Department of State,) and Governor Seward. 
One of the most unfortunate circumstances attend- 
ing the then state of things was this very col- 
lision between the General Government and 
the Government of New York; and it was a point 
upon which 1 was infinitely more apprehensive 
than I was as to the difficulty with Great Britain. 
Now, it is well known that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was very much dissatisfied with the 
negotiation of that treaty. It is well known, for 
he said so here, time and time again, that he wanted 
to take the sense of the House upon it; and he 


once said that the ratification of the treaty depended 


on this riouse. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. 
put down by the previous question, 

Mr. ADAMS. Then you admit you made it? 

Mr. INGERSOLL. = I do, 

Mr. ADAMS. Well, you remember the fate 
of your proposition, then; and we all know what 
has been the fate of all opposition made to that 
treaty both in this House and the other. We all 
know that the *advice’’ for its ratification was 
given by a very large majority, How fara rem- 
nant of sensibility on the issues made in the oppo- 


sition to that treaty may have operated on the | 


mind of the gentleman in inducing him to offer a 


resolution to revive this controversy, it is not for | 


me to inquire. Nor is it very important. He dis- 
claims all personal resentment or animosity. 

Mr. INGERSOLL was understood to say, I 
have made no such disclaimer. : 

Mr. ADAMS. Well, [ understood the gentle- 
man to doso. If he now withdraws it, that cround 
is gone; and | suppose the House will give a little 
less confidence to his patriotic denunciations of a 
Senator in the other end of the Capitol, if it is sat- 
isfied that they arise as much from personal ani- 
mosity and resentment, as from a desire to promote 
the good of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have given to the House 
my most material objections to the adoption of this 
resolution as it now stands. It must be very much 
pared down toa call for documents from the De 
partment of State, which must, as a matter of 
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And the proposition was 


course, be there, before I can vote for it; not that 
I oppose it on account of the gentleman who is, in | 


substance, impeached before this House; for (as 


my honorable colleague, Mr. Wintnrop, says) he | 
is perfectly able to justify himself, and whenever ' 


an attack upon him is made, I would rather be 
yy than in the place of him who makes it. 


n regard to the proceedings of this Govern- | 


ment, in the case of McLeod, every gentleman 
here at that time (in 1841, I think,) will recollect 
how anxiously, how long, and how ably on both 
sides, all these questions were at that time debated 
in this House, The final conclusion of it was 
very signally manifested, not only by the defeat of 
every proposition against the treaty, or its nego- 


tiators, but by the passage of an act of Congress, | 


now the law of the land, ascertaining, and remov- 
ing from all possibility of question, that which had 
constituted the grand difficulty in the case. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ADAMS. I will allow the gentleman to 
ask me a question, if he will allow me to sit down 
and not to answer him. 

Whereupon Mr. Apams took his seat. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man whether be recollects that a gentleman from 
New York, who then represented the Utica dis- 
trict, [Mr. Fiovp,] moved a resolution of inquiry 
on this subject, npon which I and others spoke, 
and that that, too, was put down by the previous 
question. 
the Executive on this subject. 

Mr. ADAMS. I refer the gentleman to the 


journal of the day. 


Mr. INGERSOLL. 
the journal. 
wise, 

Mr. YANCEY differed, he said, from the vener- 
able and distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
ehusetts [Mr. Apnams] in regard to the question, 
whether the Constitution authorized the proceed- 
ing here proposed. 


I have already examined 


Will the gentleman allow | 


I wish the gentleman would do like- 


GLOBE. 








spect? When the noble-hearted Jackson was endeay- 
oring to enforce France to a fulfilment of her treaty 
stipulation, did not Mr. Webster say in the Senate 
that he would not vote a cent, even if the British 
were battering down the walls of the Capitol? Was 
it not declared here by the venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] in regard to that 
godlike man, whose name was so much honored 
and loved abroad, that he had but one more step 
to take, and that was, to join the enemy in batter. 
ing down the walls of the Capitol? Were these 


| the acts that caused his colleague to say that his 


name was loved, honored, and respected abroad ? 
As to the Ashburton treaty, he was content to let 
that subject sleep; but he must say that a better 
treaty could have been ntade; he must say that an 
American negotiator, in whom was felt the pulsa- 
tions of an American heart, would have demanded 


' something like a satisfactory apology for the mur- 


der of Durfee. 

But the venerable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Apams] says that the Secretary of State 
was not responsible, but the President, for the 
use of the secret-service money. All the recom- 
mendations for the application of the fund were, 


, however, made by the Secretary, and the vouchers 


We never got a word of answer from | 


He had examined the pro- | 


vision of the Constitution, and did not find it to | 


jusufy the interpretation put upon it by the gen- 
tleman in the least degree. Money expended for 
secret purposes must, under the Constitution, be 


accounted for as well as any other funds drawn | 


from the treasury. 


If five dollars could be ex- | 


pended, without responsibility and without any | 


account, so could forty millions be expended, and 
no account be eiven of it. 


The Constitution provided that all expenditures 


of money, from time to time, should be accounted | 


for. All money appropriated by this House was 
public money, and a regular statement of its ex- 
penditure must be made. It must appear that it is 
expended for the benefit of the public, and, there- 
fore, a regular statement was required. 

The peculiar spirit of the American Govern- 
ment requires that this House should exercise the 
right of calling to a strict account all who were 
charged with the expenditure of public money. 
The gross attack made on the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Incersoi] 
warranted this inquiry. It showed that its author 
had neither dignity nor morality in his character. 
The author of such abuse deserved no respect nor 
consideration from us. Even his own friends 
could not object to the proposed call. 

His honorable colleague [Mr. Hituarp] had 
said that Mr. Webster was respected, honored, 
and loved abroad, and that he was the proudest 
boast of every American. He should despise him- 
self as an American, if he could think so. 


Mr. HILLIARD said he spoke of Mr. Web- | 


ster’s public character; and he did know that Mr. 


Webster did occupy in Europe, as a statesman, as | 
high a position in public estimation as any man | 


that breathed. 

Mr. YANCEY asked what public acts of Mr. 
Webster’s life had made the American name loved 
and respected abroad? Was it his course in the 


contest with the lion power of England? Did that | 
Did his votes against | 
the supply of provisions and clothing of bare-foot- | 


make him loved abroad ? 


ed an 
his name? Was it that that made England love | 
him ? 


Mr. BIGGS here asked if it was in order on this 
resolution to discuss the character of Daniel Web- 
ster? 


Mr. YANCEY asked whether Mr. Webster’s 


course on the French question entitled him to re- |! 


j . . . 
| mark that among the most eminent persons in Eu- 
_ rope, no American name next to the name of Wash- 





were by him placed before the President. If the 
money was improperly expended, it was the fault 
of the Secretary. It was the duty of this House 
to present articles of impeachment, and of the Sen- 
ate to try them. How could this House present 
the articles, unless they could call for the neces- 
sary papers? This House had a right to demand 
a statement of the manner in which the public 
money was expended. ‘The honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Incersout] had stated 
how the money was expended, and he stated it on 
his responsibility, and therefore the subject ought 
to be examined. 

He protested solemnly against the remark that 
the character of Mr. Webster was loved and hon- 
ored. His talents were admired, as he would agree. 
Many names went to posterity with opprobrium, 
while the names of honest men were lost in obscu- 
rity. The name of Benedict Arnold would be re- 
membered through all time, while many a gallant 
soldier, who fought barefooted and bareheaded for 
his country, would be forgotten. He would like 
to know one fact: Was Mr. Webster the pen- 
sioned agent of the Massachusetts manufacturers? 
It had been stated that the sum of $100,000 had 
been paid to him, or settled on his family, for ser- 
vices which he was to render here to the manufac- 
turing interests. ‘The tariff would, he hoped, soon 
come up for discussion here; and he would ask 
whether Mr. Webster’s views on the subject 
would be regarded by his brother Senators as the 
views of an independent and disinterested man’? 

Mr. McCLERNAND said the subject had been 
sufficiently discussed, and it interrupted the regular 
business of the House. He therefore called for the 
previous question. 

Mr. HILLIARD earnestly requested the gentle- 
man to withdraw it for a brief explanation, prom- 
ising to renew it, if required. 

Mr. HILLIARD’S request having been complied 
with, he said, in reply to his honorable colleague, 
for whom he entertained a high respect, that he 
had nothing to do with Mr. Webster’s political 
errors; and as to the charges brought against Mr. 
Webster, he would believe, until they were proved, 
that they arose from misconception. If Mr. Web- 
ster’s course was unfortunate as to the war, he 
(Mr. H.) had nothing to do with it. He envied 
the feelings of no one who would turn over the 
pages of filth and vile party defamation to rake up 
charges against any man. 

What he had to say was, that he had noticed 
with pride and satisfaction, when in Europe, that 
the name of Webster was loved, honored, and re- 
spected. He would meet the full responsibility of 
this declaration, here and elsewhere. Did his col- 
league seek to identify him on this account with 
Mr. Webster’s political errors, and use it against 
him at home? 

Mr. YANCEY said that he was aware that the 


starving American soldiers attach honor to @ declaration was uttered in the warmth of feeling. 


He had attributed it only to that cause. 
Mr. HILLIARD was, he said, going on to rée- 


ington, was held in higher respect than that of 


Daniel Webster. 
{Here some hisses were heard.) 


a wa 


A 
as 


of 


1846. 
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I repea : : 
an expression will succeed. I defy any one to point 
to a single living American who stands higher in 
Europe than Mr. Webster. I do not give my own 











t, said Mr. H., no effort to put down such | 
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it 


opinion only, but I state the fact that, in all the | 


glorious constellation of American names, none is 
brighter in European estimation than that of Web 
ster. He did not say this on account of any inti- 
macy or particular friendship with that gentleman, 
His relations towards him were not of that ahar- 
acter. 

Mr. Webster had repelled, perhaps, too warmly 
the attacks made — him; but did he provoke 
the controversy ? 
with severity ? and did not the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania acknowledge that he had 
given him just cause of offence? Who began the 
assault in the Senate? 
Had it come to this, that because an assault had 
been made by one member of a party upon an in- 


ad he not occasion to speak | 


It was not Mr. Webster. | 


Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, Hun- 
gerford, James B. Hunt. Hunter, Jenkins, James H. John- 


son, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, | 


Seaborn Jones, Kennedy, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, Li- 
gon, Lumpkin, Maclay, MeClean, McClelland, MeClernand, 
McConnell, Joseph J. McDowell, MeKay, John P. Martin, 
Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Niven, Norris, Parrish, 
Payne, Pettit, Pheips, Price, Reid, Reife, Ritter, Roberts, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Leonard H. Sims, 
Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark- 
weather, St. John, Strong, Sykes, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, 
James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tredway, Wentworth, 


| Wheaton, Williams, Wilmot, Wood, Woodward, and 
Yell—108. 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, 


| Gentry, Graham, Grider, 
| Harper, Hilliard, Tsaac FE. 


dividual, the whole should join in it and cry down | 


with him ? 

It seemed to him, that the higher a man rose in 
public estimation, the more vehement were the as- 
saults made upon him. No man was a warmer 


Whig than himself, (Mr. H.,) but he had charity || 


for his political opponents. 
ed only 10 the atmosphere of party may not know 
that men are estimated abroad by standards to 
which they do not refer. His desire was that a 
most searching investigation of this matter should 
take place. lt was due to Mr. Webster, to his 
friends, and to his country. If Mr. Webster had 
been so unfortunate as to combine all the sections 


of the party against him, he would yet consider it || 
his duty as an American, to rescue his name from | 


their reproach. 
Mr. H. expressed the opinion that a person out 


of office could not be impeached, because the pen- | 


alty of misdemeanor was disqualification and re- 


moval. It could not go beyond it. He must be | 


allowed to say, that his diposition prompted him, 
in such a case as this, to take side with the weaker 
party. He knew net how the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania obtained the information 
which he said he possessed. Who furnished it 
to him? It was in the keeping only of the Admin- 
istration. Did the Administration furnish it for 
the purpose of striking a blow at a prominent op- 
ponent? 

As to Mr. Webster being employed by the man- 
ufacturers as a pensioned agent, he knew nothing 
at ail about it; he was not responsible for any of 
the acts of that Senator. He had stated the simple 
fact, and it was true—and every man who had 
been abroad would admit—that the greatest name 
of all living Americans in Europe was that of Web- 
ster. Mr. H. now felt bound, he said, to renew 
the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. YANCEY asked his colleague to withdraw 
it for the purpose of explanation. 


Mr. DIXON offered the following amendment, 
which was read: 

“* Resolved, further, That, in addition to the in- 
formation above called for, the President be re- 
—— to furnish to this House an account of 
the expenditure of all secret-service money since 


the 4th day of March, 1837, and particularly in | 


the negotiations and proceedings relating in any 
manner to the annexation of Texas, by treaty or 
otherwise, and the service for which, and the 


names of the persons to whom, all said money | 


was paid.” 


order. 


ERHOFF renewed it. 


Mr. INGERSOLL accepted as a modification of | 
the resolutions the amendment offered by Mr. | 


SEDDON. 

After some conversation, 

The question on the demand for the previous 
question was taken, and there was a second, 

Mr. VINTON called for the yeas and nays on 


ordering the main question, which were ordered, _ 


and, being taken, resulted as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Anderson, At- 


kinson, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James | 


A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brod- 


head, William G, Brown, Cathcart, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, | 
Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham,DVaniel, Jefferson Davis, 
De Mott, Dillinghaia, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ells- | 


worth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, 
Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Haralson, Harimanson, 


Gentlemen accustom- | 


} Chapman, Chipman, Cocke, Cranston, Crozier, 


Blanchard, Milton Brown. W. W. 


Bavly, Blanchard, Milton Brown, Burt, William W. Camp- 
bell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Augustus Chapman, Reuben 
Culver, 
Garrett Davis, Dixon, Dockery, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, 
Grinnell, Hamlin, Hampton, 
Holmes, Edmund W. Hubard, 
Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Thomas 


| Butler King, Lewis, Long, James MeDowell, McGaughey, 


McHenry, Melivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Owen, Pen- 
deton, Pollock, Ramsey, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock 
well, Root, Runk, Schepcek, Severance, Truman Smith, Al- 
bert Smith, Stewart. Beniamin Thompson, Tibbatts, 
Trumbo, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Wright, Yancey, and 
Young—67. 


So the House decided that the main question 
should now be put. 

Which main question was first on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Dixon, (given above.) 

Mr. ASHMUN asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and being taken, resulted as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, 
Campbell, Carroll, John 
G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Crozier, Culver, Dixon, 
Dockery, Edwin H. Ewing, Poot, Gentry, Grinnell, Grover, 
Hampton, Harper, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington 
Hunt, Thos. Butler King, Lewis, Long, James MeDowell, 
McGaughey, McHenry, Me!ivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, 
Norris. Owen, Parrish, Pendleton. Phelps. Pollock, Ram- 
sey, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Schenck, Severanee, Truman Smith, Athert Smith, Stew- 
art, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, 
Trumbo, 


Yell, and Young—&2. 


Runk, | 


NAYS—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, | 


Ravly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, J. Black, J. A. Black, 


| Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, W. G. 
| Brown, Burt, Augustus Chapman, R. Chapman, Chase, Chip- 
| man, Clarke, Cobb, Cranston, Cullom, Cummins, Cunning- | 
| ham, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Jefferson Davis, De 
| Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole Ellsworth, Erdman, 


Faran, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, 
Graham, Grider, Haralson, HWarmanson, Hoge, Isaae FE. 
Holmes, Hopkins, Geo. S. Honston, Edmund W. Hubard, 


| Hungerford. James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, 


Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jame: H. Johnson, Joseph Johneon, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Law- 


MeClelland, MeClernand, McConnell. Joseph J. McDowell, 
McKay, John P. Martin, 
Niven, Payne, Pettit, Price, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 


| rence, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay. McClean, | 


3arkley Martin, Morris, Morse, | 


Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seammon, Seddon, Leonard H. | 


| Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, 
| Starkweather, St. John, Strong. Svkes, James Thompson, 


Jacoh Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredwayv, Went- 
worth, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Woodward, and Yan- 
cey—113. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


The question then recurred on the adoption of | 


the resolution. 


Mr. HUDSON asked to be excused from voting, 
and having assigned his reasons for the motion, 
withdrew it. 

The veas and nays (which had heretofore been 
ordered) were then taken, and resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Barringer, Redin- 


; ger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, Bowlin, Boyd, 
| Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Carroll, Catheart, Augustus Chap- 
| man, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobh, 
| Cocke, Crozier, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel 
| Dargan, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Dob- 


’ 


s : : || bin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Fick- 
Some conversation here arose as to a point of | 


lin, Foot, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, | 


| Graham, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Harper, | 


it being understood that Mr. H. had withdrawn | Henlev, Hilliard, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Hous- 


the motion for the previous question, Mr. BRINK- 


ton, Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hungerford, 
James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kennedy, Law- 
rence, Leake, La Sere, Lewis, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, 


| Maclay, McClean, McClelland, MeClernand, McConnell, 
| Joseph J. MeDowell, James McDowell, MeGanghey, Me- 


Kay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Niven, Nor- 
ris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Pettit, Phelps, Pollock, Price, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Root, Runk, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Leonard H. Sims, 


|| Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, St. 


John, Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, James Thompson, Javob 
Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Trumbo, Vinton, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Wood- 
ward, Yancey, Yell, and Young—136, 

NAYS—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Arnold, Ashmun, Bayly, 
James A. Black, Blanchard, Brockenbrough, Burt, William 
W. Campbell, Cranston, Garrett Davis, Dockery, Edwin 
H. Ewing, Grider, Grinnell. Isaac FE. Holmes, Hudson, 


Hunter, Thomas B. King, McHenry, Miller, Moseley, Julius | 
Rockwell, Schenck, Severance, Simpson, Truman Smith, | 


and Tilden—28. 


LOBE. 


Vinton, Wheaton, White, Winthrop, Wright, | 
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So the resolution was adopted in the following 
form, to wit: 


* Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be furnished to this House an account 
of all payments made on President’s certifieates from the 
fund appropriated by law through the agency of the State De- 
partment, for the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse 
sinee the 4th day of March, 1841, until the retirement of 
Daniel Webster, E-q., from the Department of State, with 
copies of all entries, receipts, letters, vouchers, memoran- 
dums, er other evidence, of such payments, te whom paid, 
for what, and particularly all concerning the northeastern 
boundary dispute with Great Britain; also, copies of what- 
ever communications were made from the Secretary of State 
during the last session of the Q7th Congress, particularly Feb- 
ruary, 1843, to Mr. Cushing and to Mr. Adams, members of 
the committee of this House on Foreign Affairs, of the wish 
of the President of the United States to institute a special 
mission to Great Britain; also, copics of all letters on the 
books of the Department of State, to any officer of the Uni- 
ted States, or any person in New York, concerniag Alexander 
MeLeod: Provided, That no document or matter is requested 
to be furnished by the foregoing resolution which, in the 
opinion of the President, would improperly involve the citt- 
zen or subject of any foreign Power. 

* Resolved, That the chairman of the Comn ittee of this 
Tlouse on Foreign Aflairs submit to this House the journal 
or minutes of that committee during the last session of the 
27th Congress.”’ 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


Mr. McCLERNAND called for the considera- 
tion of the motion he made yesterday, and pend- 
ing at the adjournment, to suspend the rules pre- 
scribing the order of business, to enable him to 
propose the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the use of the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives be granted to the deputation from the 
New York Institution for the instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, now in this city, upon the ad- 
journment of the House on Friday, the 10th in- 
stant, for the purpose of enabling them to exhibit 
the proficie ney attained in that interesting and be- 
nevolent branch of education. 

The rules were suspended. 

The resolution was introduced, and, being read, 
it was agreed to without opposition. 


MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 


Mr. HARALSON moved the usual resolution, 
that all debate in Committee of the Whole on the 


| state of the Union on the bill to raise an addition- 


al regiment of mounted riflemen, and for the con- 
struction of military posts for the protection of 
emigrants to Oregon, shall cease in one hour after 


| the said bill shall be again taken up in commit- 





tee. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to amend the 
resolution by striking out ** one hour” and insert- 
ing ** two hours.’’ Negatived. 

The resolution was then agreed to, under the 
operation of the previous question. 

And so debate on the bill will cease in one hour 
after it shall be again taken up in Committee of the 


Whole. 
THE McLEOD CASE. 
Mr. BAYLY moved the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to transmit to the House of Represent- 
atives, if not inconsistent with the public interest, 
copies of the correspondence, in the year 1841, be- 


| tween the President of the United States and the 


Governor of New York, relative to the appearance 
of Joshua A. Spencer, Esq., DistrietA ttorney of 
the United States for the western district of New 
York, in the courts of the State of New York, as 
counsel for Alexander McLeod. 


Mr. ASHMUN moved to amend the resolution 
by adding thereto the following additional resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed 
to inform this House whether any person has been 
permitted to violate the secrecy of the Department 
of State by examination of the confidential and pri- 
vate papers or documents which are placed in his 
keeping, and if so, when said violation took place, 
and by whom it was committed; or whether he has 
communicated to any person any parts of the con- 
tents of such papers or documents which are thus 
confidentially in his keeping, and if so, to whom 
and when said communication was made. 


The CHAIR (Mr. Hopxins officiating) ruled 
the amendment out of order, as not being of a kin- 
dred subject with the original proposition. 

Mr. ASHMUN appealed. 

An adjournment was here moved by Mr. HAM- 
LIN, which prevailed. 


And the House adjourned accordingly. 
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IN SENATE. }] 
; F'rwway, -fpril 10, 1846. 


Mr. DIX presented a remonstrance from citizens || 
of Courtland county, New York, against the re- | 
newal of a patent heretofore granted to Jethro || 
Wood: which was laid on the table. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented a memorial of 
representatives of the Society of Friends of the | 
States of New York, Vermont, and Michigan, re- || 
monstrating against the adoption of any measures | 
in relation to the Oregon question which shall re- 
sult in war. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented the petition of Ziba 
Beker, a revolutionary soldier, asking a pension; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pen- | 
sions. 

Mr. BENTON presented a petition of the pub- 
lishers of American reprints of foreign periodical 
works, preying that the duty on foreign periodi- 
eals, when in course of publication in the United 
States, may not be increased; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. B. also presented the petition of citizens of 
St. Louis, Missouri, praying the extension of the 
laws of the United States over the Oregon territory, 
to the Jatitude of 54° 40’; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed, 1 

Mr. DIX prese nted the memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, remonstrating against the repeal 
of the *‘ Act in relation to pilots,” approved March 
9, 1837; which was laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed, i 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented a memorial of Wil- 
lis J. Spann, and others, citizens of Marion coun- 
ty, Florida, representing that great injury would 
be done them hy the passage of the bill now before 
the Senate for the relief of Arredondo’s heirs, and | 
remonstrating against its passage; which was re- 
ferre d to the Committee on the Judiciary. ! 

Mr. BREESE moved that the Senate take up 
the * bill for the relief of Joseph Chaires, executor 
of Benjamin Chaires, deceased, Gad Humphreys, 
and Pedro Miranda, claiming to be the assienees || 
of Jose de la Maya Arredondo, of the State of 
Florida,’’ in order to recommit the said bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; which motion being 
agreed to, the bill was taken up and so recommit- 
ted. 


Mr. DIX presented additional documents in re- | 
lation to the claim of Sally Rockwood; which 
were laid on the table and ordered to be printed, 
together with the other papers in relation to the | 
same case. 


RESOLUTIONS. | 


Mr. JARNAGIN submitted the following reso- | 
lution, which lies over: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States | 
be requested to cause to be furnished to the Senate | 
an account of all payments made on President’s 
certificates from the fund appropriated by law for 
the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse since | 
the 4th of March, 1825, to this time, with the copies 
of all entries, vouchers, memorandums, or other | 
evidence of such payments, to whom paid, and 
for what; including the sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars ‘* for contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad,’’ now proposed to be provided for by the 
bill now before the Senate, entitled ** An act to | 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for cer- 
tain objects made for the service of the fiscal year 
ending the thirtieth of June, 1846;"’ but no docu- 
ment or matter is requested by this resolution to | 
be furnished, which, in the opinion of the Presi- | 
dent, would improperly involve the citizen or sub- 
ject of any foreign Power. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON submitted the following || 
resolution; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be request- 
ed to inform the Senate whether any claims for 
French spoliations before 1800, were presented for 
allowance before the commissioners, sitting under 
the treaty with France of 1831; and if so, whether | 
it appears from the report of the said commission- || 
ers that any such claims were allowed, 

Mr. WEBSTER submitted the following reso- | 
lution, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States || 
be requested to communicate to the Senate, if not | 
incompatible with the public interest, all corre- || 
spondence between the Gstciineas of the United | 
States and that of Great Britain in the years of | 
Is40, 1841, 1842, and 1843, respecting the right or | 
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| a bill for the relief of Abraham B. Fanning; which 
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ractice of visiting, or searching, merchant vessels | 


In time of peace. 
Mr. PENNYBACKER, from the Committee of 


Claims, to whom was referred the House bill for |! 


i 


the relief of Charles Benns, reported the same with- 
out amendment; the report was ordered to be | 
printed. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- | 
diciary, reported a bill conferring upon the commis- | 


sioners appointed under the ** Act for the more con- || 
| venient taking of affidavits and bail in civil cases 
’ 


depending in the courts of the United States, ap- 


proved February 20, 1812,’’ the power of inqui- 


ring into, and binding over, for certain offences | 
against the United States; which was read, and 
vassed toa second reading. 

Mr. BERRIEN, in pursuance of notice hereto- 
fore given, asked and obtained leave to introduce 


was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


On motion of Mr. ATCHISON, the resolution 
submitted by him yesterday, authorizing the See- 
retary of the Senate to contract with C. Preuss, the | 
assistant of Captain Fremont in his expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and North Califor- 
nia, for compiling a topographical map of the 


| travelling route from the mouth of the Kansas, on 


the frontier of Missouri, to the main Columbia 
river, where the emigrants usually embark on the 
river, was taken up, considered, and agreed to. 
NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD moved that the prior orders 


| of the day be postponed, and that the Senate re- 


sume the consideration of the special order; which 
motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT announced the special order, || 


being, &e. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD (Mr. Bacsy yielding the 


| floor) said he had hoped that he should never 


again be called upon to participate in any way, or 
to any extent, in a discussion upon the North- 


} eastern boundary question. ‘To him it had lost 
| all its freshness and interest. It was was an old 
| matter, in which many wrongs had been done— 


many mistakes committed—many injuries suffered 
—and many things and events occurred which he 
had heen disposed to let pass to the grave of 
oblivion. For one, although dissatisfied with the 
treaty of 1842, which dissatisfaction was not only 
freely, but officially expressed at the time, he 
had not been in the habit of alluding to it in 


| a spirit of querulousness, or for the purpose of 


censnring those who participated in its accom- 


plishment. He had always been disposed to re- | 


eard it as an unavoidable event—a sort of dispen- 
sation, to which quiet submission was better than 
unavailing recret and complaint. But he did not 
by any means intend to complain of those who 
thought otherwise. If it was regarded by some as 
a subject fraught with instruction—as one of the 
great lessons which the past presents for the bene- 
fit of the present and the future, they were not to 


he censured for referring to it, and deriving from | 


it all the light and instruction it could afford. For 
himself, however, he recurred to it with reluctance. 


Nor would he have said one word upon the sub- | 


ject now, but for the very strong expression of the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Wensrter,] that ** not fifty candid, intelligent men 
in Maine could be found, who ever did, or who 
now, complain of this treaty.” This, to be sure, 


is a matter of opinion, and can never be demon- | 
| strated. 
|| to acquiesce in the correctness of this opinion by 


3ut he could not feel justified in seeming 


his silence; and he rose principally to this single 
point, though he should probably allude to others. 
For himself, he had no private griefs to be assua- 
eed, nor private injuries to be redressed. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts, not only 


| in this debate, but upon all previous occasions, had 


treated him with all that respect, and kindness 
even, which he had any right to expect. In what 
he had to say, therefore, he was only actuated by 
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‘own opinion that a large proportion of the citizens 
of Maine were disappointed, and grieved, and dis- 
| Satisfied, with the settlement of this question upon 
the terms of that treaty. It is true that the com- 
plaints were not embodied in any tangible form, 
and now to be found in public documents, but 
they nevertheless existed. Maine had bound her- 
self by the appointment of commissioners, an 
could do nothing to correct their error, if error 
they had committed. Their decision was conclu. 
sive and binding; and complaint, therefore, could 
| only cast censure upen the commissioners, who 
were believed to have acted honestly and consci- 
entiously, without, in the slightest degree, resto- 
| ring the State to her rights, or correcting the wrongs 
of the treaty. Hence the people of Maine sub- 
mitted to the treaty as a matter of necessity. They 
acquiesced in it, but were never satisfied’ with it. 

















'| They yielded to it without approving it. And, 


| though it may be true that, under the prospect of 
/an arbitration, many would have preferred adopt- 
ing the treaty adjustment to leaving the question 
| still open and unsettled; yet he was confident, 
could they have foreseen the result, they would 
_never have consented to the appointment of com. 
missioners. Such certainly were his own views 
in relation to it. He had taken some pains at the 
| time, and subsequently, to ascertain the precise 
state of public sentiment upon the subject, and he 
| sincerely believed that the special message of the 
| Governor to the Legislature, at their extra session 
_in May, 1842, and the annual message to the Le- 
cislature in January, 1843, truly reflected public 
opinion in the State. And if the Senate would 
pardon him for the apparent egotism, he would 
| read a few passages from each, as illustrative of the 
| views which were then taken. ‘The Senator from 
Massachusetts has recited the circumstances cor- 
rectly in regard to his communication to the Gov- 
ernments of Maine and Massachusetts, and his 
invitation to them to co-operate in the proposed 
amicable adjustment of the boundary question. 
Under all the circumstances, he, (Mr. F.,) then 
acting in another capacity, would not have felt jus- 
tified in refusing to assemble the Legislature, and 
thus permit the people, through that Legislature, to 
decide for themselves upon the grave and important 
question submitted by the General Government, 
and indirectly by England herself. He did not 
| hesitate, therefore, to call the Legislature together, 
/and upon their assembling, to advise them to ac- 
cede to the request of the General Government. 
His views, however, would more distinctly ap- 
pear by reading a few passages from the message 
to the Legislature upon that occasion. Afier a 
recital of the material parts of the communication 
of the Secretary of State, [Mr. Webster,] and a 
reference to the accompanying circumstances, It 
says: 

«<< When we regard the clearness of our title to the territo- 
ry in controversy—the frivolous and unfounded pretensions 
of the British claim—the long and vexatious delay that has 
been designedly effected—the frequent invasion and oceu- 
pation of our territory—the devastation of our forests—the 
arrest and imprisonment of our citizens—there is danger 
that an honest indignation may lead us to overlook many 
important considerations necessary to a discreet and sound 
decision. . ; — 

‘ [t is due therefore to the subject that we view it in other 
lights. One alternative now contemplated, it seems, by the 
General Government, is a submission of the question to an- 
| other urbitration. Against this, Maine has ever remonstra- 
ted, and I believe will continue to remonstrate. We can- 
not perceive the difference, so far as authority is concerned, 
between doing a thing directly and indirectly. If the Gen- 
eral Government has no power tg, cede directly any portion 
of the territory of this State, neither has it the power to ac- 
| complish the same thing through the forms of an arbitration. 
| But, right or wrong in our position—successful or otherwise 
| a8 we may be hereafter in maintaining it—we see, as @ mat 
' ter of tact, that the General Government is determined to 
attempt the exercise of such a power, and thus once more 
jeopard our territory, unless some other mode of adjustment 
be agreed upon. That this should be seriously considered, 
in coming to a decision, is obvious. . 

“Whatever may be the claim, however, of the Genera 
| Government as to its power through indirection, it does not 
| claim the power of ceding directly any portion of our terri- 

tory, or of directly agreeing to any other line of boundary 
| than that described in the treaty of 1783. Y ielding to the cor- 
| rectness of our position in this respect, the General Gov- 
| ernment now asks this State for authority thus to settle the 


a sense of justice to his constituents, and a proper | existing controversy, and invites her co operation in effect- 


regard for the correctness of history. ‘The honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts was understood 
to say that Maine was perfectly satisfied with the 
treaty of Washington, and that, in his opinion, not 
fifty candid, intelligent men in that State, could be 


found who complained of it. Now, though there | 


is no way, as he had said before, of demonstrating 


this question, he could not forbear expressing his 


|| ing that object. : 
‘| "The British Government is also now prepared to pro- 
| pose, for so Iam disposed to regard the matter, what inay 
be thought to be ‘a just and equitable equivalent,’ for ® 
rtion of that which she has heretofore claimed as her own. 
ir this is not going as far as some may deem the honor of 
|| the State requires, it certainly is far less objectionable than 
i| most that we have been accustomed to receive from tat 
uarter. 
ar: If anything less than thia is intended, I am persuaded 
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—— 
that nothing will be accomplished in the way of adjust- 
ment. If it is to be said, as has been said, that the treaty 
line is impracticable, and therefore, a new line must neces- 
sarily be agreed upon, or that the case is so involved in 
doubt and diffeulty, that the only equitable way of resoly- 
ing it is, by ‘splitting the difference,’ and dividing the ter- 
ritory in some agreed proportions 3 such propositions, if not 
regarded as absolutely insulting, would not, I am confident, 
be favorably listened to by a single citizen of the State. 
The treaty line we know to be a practicable one—our claim 
to the whole territory embraced within that line, we know 
yo be just—and after the course that has been pursued in 
regard to it, we have a conviction not to be shaken, that we 
could not honorafly relinquish a part to obtain an undisputed 
right to the remainder. But, if great Britain is prepared to 
substantially yield the point of title, and offer us a fair 
equivalent in other territory, privileges of navigation, &c., 
for a portion of this territory, as I am at present disposed to 
pelieve, 1 do not see why this vexed question may not thus 
be put forever at rest. And it is difficult to perceive, how 








Maine, in thus consulting her intcrest, would compromit her 


honor. 

‘ Entertaining these views, I am free to say that I think 
favorably of the appeintment of commissioners by the Le- 
gislature, with such powers as a just view of the case would 
seem to require ; and not wishing to avoid my share of re- 
sponsibility, I cheerfully recommend thet course. 

“I]t may be that [ have formed a too favorable opinion of 
the present disposition of the British Government, and that 
a totally unreasonable, and, of course, unacceptable propo- 
sition will be made to us. What then? 


ers, and placing ourselves in an attitude to learn what that 
proposition would be? We shall, to be sure, have incurred 
the expense of an extra session of the Legislature: but we 


Would it neces- | 
sarily follow that we had erred in appointing commission- || 


shall have shown to our sister States, and the world, that, | 


having a just cause, we were disposed to adopt a liberal and 
fair course in conducting it; and that, though strenuons and 
ardent in the maintenance of our rights, we were not obsti- 
nately bent on a course tending to increase irritation, or 
bring about hostilities between the two countries. Let what 
would be the result, Maine would stand, as she has hereto- 
fore stood, blameless.”’ 

In this extract, (said Mr. F.) his views, at the 
time were fully expressed; that is to say, under- 
standing that the British Minister was fully au- 
thorized to settle all questions in dispute between 
the two countrres, and in regard to the Maine 
boundary in particular, was authorized and dis- 
posed to cede to Maine a portion of English terri- 
tory in exchange for what England wanted of the 
territory of Maine, he was disposed to give the 
parties an Opportunity to make such an adjust- 
ment. 


money, of any amount, for the territory or juris- 


diction of Maine, nor would the people of Maine | 
ever have consented to it had the question been | 


first submitted to them. 
land extending from the junction of the American 
line with the river St. John, extending down to 
Eel river, say about seventy miles in length, which 
was much wanted by Maine, as well as the free 
navigation of the St. John; and for these she was 


But there was a strip of | 


always ready to render a fair equivalent in land | 
north of the St. John. The feasibility, and almost | 


certainty that such an arrangement could be effect- 


ed, being pressed upon the Governor and members | 


of the Legislature, by many persons, apparently 


speaking ex cathedra, could not fail to have a great | 


influence. They had great influence, and Maine 
yielded. 

had such a proposition, as that contained in the 
treaty, been submitted to him by the General Gov- 
ernment in the first instance, the Legislature would 
never have been assembled by any act of his. Nor 
(he repeated) did he believe the Loulaienain or the 
people, upon such a proposition, would ever have 
consented to the a 

His own views, an 


great body of the people of Maine, were expressed 


in the Annual Message of the Governor to the | 


Legislature, J anuary, 1843. 


If the Senate would pardon him he would read | 


a brief extract: 


“ The indirect overtures of the British Government for an | 


amicable adjustment of the boundary question, it is well 
known, were met on the part of this State in a spirit of mag- 
nanimous forgetfulness of the past, and with a generous 
regard to the supposed interests and wishes of her sister 


He (Mr. F.) was never in favor of taking | 


But, for one, he was free to say, that | 


States. Earnestly entreated by the General Government, and | 


pressed as she was by circumstances, she could not hesitate 
to place herself in a position admitting of an amicable and 
honorable settlement of the question, confidently trusting 
that the Govegmment of the Union, in some of its depart- 
ments at least, would secure her from sacrifice. For this 
Step she has no cause of self-reproach. It was taken under 
circumstances that would fully justify its repetition. How 
this generosity and confidence on her part has been reward- 
ed, is seen in the result. 
subject, especially as it 
Main 
serve,’ itis far from bein 


—, however 


would be unavailing. 


the first instance. 
, cannot shake her sense of duty. 


But [ forbear to dilate upon the | 
If in this 
e ‘has not been treated as she has endeavored to de- || 
AH her inju- | 
As a mem- | 
er of the Union, she will continue to be what she has ever | 
been—faithful and true ; and if she could be eatisfied that the | 
sacrifice was necessary for the good of the country, she could | 
in that find ample consolation. To insolent and unfounded | 
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| settled by treaty or not. 
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pretensions she can yield nothing—to the cause of patriot- 
ism and the Union, everything.” : 

These extracts, as he had before said, in his 
opinion, fairly represented public sentiment ia 
Maine. And if he was right, in this particular, 
the Senator from Massachusetts was deeply in er- 
ror, when he said that not fifty candid and intelli- 
gent persons could be found who were dissatisfied 
with this treaty—unless he should say, which he | 
(Mr. F.) knew he would not, that the great body | 
of the people of Maine were not candid and intel- 
ligent. But there was another point to which he 
wished to say a word, and that was in regard to 
the equivalents received by Maine for her sacrificed 
territory. It appeared to him that they were great- 
ly over-estimated by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. For instance, he would refer to the amount 
paid by the ¢ reneral Government to Maine, for the 
expenses of the military and civil posse forces, call- 
ed out upon the occasion of the * Aroostook war.” 
These expenses were incurred in defending the 
country from invasion, and upon every principle of 
constitutional obligation, should have been paid by 
the United States, whether the question had been 
It would seem, therefore, 
to be hardly fair, although these expenses were pro- 
vided for in the treaty, to regard them as a part of 
the consideration received by Maine for the lands 


surrendered to the British Government. The pay- 


| ment ofa just debt by the General Government to 
| Maine, could not constitute an obligation on her 


part to surrender any portion of her property either 
to the Enelish Government or to that of the United 
States. Again: it is respectfully submitted, wheth- , 
er the advantages resulting from what is called the 
free navigation of the river St. John are not greatly 
exaggerated. It is admitted that there are many 
timber lands lying upon the St. John. and the 
streams emptying into it, whose value would be 
greatly enhanced by the privilege of having their 


| products transported down and from the river free 


pointment of commissioners. | 
he believed the views of the | 


of tax or duty. It may be recollected, however, | 
that upon a former day and another occasion, he 
had shown how the design of the treaty of Wash- 
ington had been frustrated, and the privilege ren- 
dered of no value. That this privilege—the free | 
navigation of the St. John, the right to transport 
American lumber and produce through it to the 
sea, free of any and all tax or duty, and that priv- | 
ilege only—was regarded as of any value, will ap- 
pear by reference to the correspondence which 
immediately preceded the treaty, between the Brit- | 


| ish Minister and the Secretary of State, [/Mr. Web- 


ster, | and between the latter and the Maine Com- 
missioners. In the second letter of Lord Ashburton | 
to Mr. Webster, he says: 

“T would engage that on the final settlement of these dif- 
ferences, all lumber and produce of the forest of the tribu 
tary waters of the St. John, shall be received freely without 
duty, and dealt with in every respect like the same articles 
of New Brunswick.” 


Mr. Webster, in his reply, under date of July 
‘ 
8, 1842, says: 

*¢ Tt must not be denied that, to secure this privilege, and 
to havea right to enjoy it, free from tux, or toll, or other lia- 
bility, or inability, is an object of considerable importance to 
the people of Maine.” 


Lord Ashburton, in his next letter, dated July | 
11, 1842, in alluding to this matter, says: 

“Ttis considered by my Government as a very important 
concession. [am sure it must be considered by all persons 
in Maine, connected with the lumber trade, as not only val- | 
uable but indispensable; and I am compelled to add, that I 
am empowered to allow this privilege only in the event of 
a settlement of the boundary on satisfactory terms. It is | 
said,in the memorandum of the Maine commissi6ners, that 
this conceded navigation will be as useful to the town of St. 
John’s as to the lumberers of Maine; but it will not escape 
you that, even if this be so, it is a concession necessary to | 


| give any value whatever to so bulky an article as Jumber, 


| wick might think it expedient to levy upon it. 


which, being not otherwise disposable, would bear any rea- | 
sonable toll, which the provincial authorities of New Bruns- 
Further, it 


| should not be forgotten that the timber, once at the mouth of | 


| the privileges of British colonial timber. 


the St. John, will have the privilege of reaching the British 
as well as other markets; and, lastly, that it is a very differ- 
ent thing to hold a privilege of this important description by 
right, or by mere sufferance, to be granted or withheld at | 
pleasure.”’ | 


Mr. Webster, in communicating this proposition | 
to the Maine commissioners, says: 


‘¢ If this line should be agreed to, on the part of the United 
States, 1 suppose that the British Minister would, as an | 
equivalent, stipulate, first, for the use of the river St. John | 
for the conveyance of the timber growing on any of its 
branches to tide-water free from all discriminating tolls, im- | 
positions, or disabilities of any kind, the timber enjoying all | 


cur that this privilege of navigation must greatly enhance 
the value of the territory, and the timber growing thereon, 
and prove exceedingly useful to the people of Maine.” ! 


B 
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The Maine commissioners, in their reply to the 
proposition of the Secretary of State, say: 

* If, upon mature consideration, the Senate of the United 
States shall advise and consent to the ratification of a treaiy, 
corresponding in its terms with your proposal, and with the 
conditions in our memorandum, accompanying this note, 
(marked A,) and identified by our signatures, they by virtue 
of the power vested in them by the resolves of the Legisla- 
ture of Maine, give the assent of that State to such conven- 
tional line, with the terms, conditions, and equivalents, 
herein mentioned.” 

The memorandum marked A, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

« 3d. That the right of free navigation of the St. John, as 
set forth in the proposition of Mr. Webster, on the part of 
the United States, shall extend to, and include the products 
of, the soil in the same manner as the products of the forest, 
and that no toll, tur, or duty be levied upon timber, coming 
JSrom the territory of Maine.” 

Then follows the 3d article of the treaty, which 
says that 

“*All the produce of the forest, in logs, lumber, timber,’ 
Ke., ‘grown in any of these parts of the State of Maine 
watered by the river St. John, or by its tributaries,’ + shall 
have free access into, and through the said river and its 
tributaries, having their souree within the State of Maine, 
to ond from the seaport at the mouth of the St. Jolin, and to 
and around the falls of the said river, either by boats, rafts, 
or other conveyance; that when within the province of 
New Brunwick, the said produce shall be dealt with, as if 
it were the produce of the said provinee ; thatin like man- 
ner, the inhabitants of the territory of the upper St. John, 
determined by this treaty to belong to her Britannic Majes- 
ty, shall have free access to, and through the river for their 
produce, in those parts where the said river runs wholly 
through the State of Maine.’ ”’ 

Here, then, under this article of the treaty, ac- 
companied by the correspondence and qualified as- 
sent of the Maine commissioners, rests the right of 
that State to what she bought, and dearly paid for, 
the free navigation of the St. John. Is it sufficient 
for the purpose, or is it not? If it be, then the 
course of the British Government in imposing a tax 
on the timber cut from the forests of Maine, and 
passed down the St. John, is in violation of the 
treaty, and this Government should insist on an 
immediate repeal of the law, and a full and ample 
remuneration to the citizens of Maine, from whom 
these illegal exactions have been made. If the trea- 
ty is not sufficient for the purpose, then the citizens 
of Maine must lament, that an unfortunate form of 
expression has deprived them of advantages which 
they had supposed fully secured to them; and, in- 
deed, which seems to have been the supposition 
also of the Maine commissioners, and the Secreta- 
ry of State. The language of the correspondence, 
is, that the lumber, &c., referred to in the treaty, 
shall be subject to no “toll, tax, or duty,’’ “or other 
liability or inability.”? The language of the treaty 
is in conformity with that of the correspondence, as 
construed by Maine. Hence it would seem that 
the tax is in violation of the treaty, and should be 
repealed and atoned for. But by a communication 
from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett, Minister of 
the United States at London, under date of Decem- 
ber 9, 1844, it would seem that the British Gov- 
ernment seek a justification for this act in these 
words of the treaty—to wit: that the lumber, pro- 
duce, &c., of Maine, “shall, when within the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick, be dealt with as if it 
were the produce of the said province.” These 
words, it is contended, justify a tax or toll on lum- 
ber, &c., on passing down the river, if it be gener- 
al, and apply to the lumber of the province, as well 
as to the lumber of Maine. The lumbermen of 
Maine reply to this, and with great force, that these 
words were not intended to restrict and limit the 
right previously given of free exemption from toll, 
tax, or duty, but were intended, on the contrary, 
to enlarge and extend the privileges attached to the 
Maine lumber; that is to say, it was not only to 
pass down and out of the river without being sub- 
jected to a tax or duty, but there should be no in- 
vidious or unjust discrimination made in the police 
and other regulations between the Maine lumber 
and the lumber of the province, when it reached 
the port of exportation at the mouth of the river. 

But, even if the British Government should be 
right in its construction of this article of the treaty, 
there are other grounds for showing a clear and 

palpable violation of it. It is contended by the 
British Government that a tax or tell may be im- 
posed, provided it bear alike upon American and 
province lumber. Suppose it were so—grant the 
correctness of the position to its full extent—and 
_ still the provincial statute will be found to bea 
direct and palpable violation of the treaty. The 
| first section, in which a tax or duty is imposed 
‘alike on all lumber, &c. shipped from the province 
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of New Brunswick, contains the following proviso, 
to wil: 

“6 Provited alu, and be tt further enacted, That the duty 
imposed by this section shall not be payatie upon the ex- 
portation of any timber,’ &c., ‘which shall have been cut 
upon crown lands und rn license from the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor or administrator of the Government for the time being, 
before this act shall come into operation, nor upon any timber, 
&e., cut upon granted lands within this province, and actu- 
ally carried tothe port of shipment before this act shall come 
into operation, and the duties hereby inmposed shall be remit- 
ted as hereinafter provided,’ ”’ 

This act, which was passed March 25, 1844, was 
not to go into operation until the Ist day of May 
next following. Inasmuch, therefore, as all the 
timber cut for the year was cut on both sides of 
the line before the Ist of May, it will be perceived 
that ail the lumber of those operating upon the 
British side of the line was exempt from taxation 
for the year 1844, while all the lumber cut from 
the American side of the line was made subject to 
a tax of twenty cents per thousand superficial feet. 

But thisis notall, Even if there had been no 
such discrimination between American and British 
timber, in the form alluded to, there is a discrimi- 
nation in another form, equally in violation of the 
treaty, and far more odious, because it seems to be 
the offspring of trick and contrivance. It consists 
in an effectual refunding the tax or duty to the pro- 
vincial lumberman, by charging him nothing for 
**stumpage,’’ or the ‘privileze of cutting timber 
upon the crown lands. The timber in the forest 
is given to him upon his paying « tax or toll when 
the timber arrives at the mouth of the river, there- 
by enabling the provincial Goverment to preserve 
the forms of equality in the imposition of taxes, 
while, in fact, the vrossest partiality and injustice 
is practised. ‘There is, to be sure, no express pro- 
vision in this act for refunding the duty, except as 
before stated; but it is done under other, though 
less public authority. Lord Aberdeen, in replying 
to Mr. Everett’s complamts for this cause, not 
only does not deny it, but admits 


the report, which runs thus: 


« Whereas, in consequence of the alteration of protective 
duties upon colonial timber, and other circumstances affect 
ing its value, it is thought reasonable and just to reduce 
the rates of tonnage duty (or *stumpage’) in tinsber and lum- 
ber cut upon the crown lands, and to adopt a Jess difficult 
and expensive mode for its collection,”’ &c., &e. 


Here the purpose is directly avowed to collect 
the * stumpage’’ in the form of a duty on expor- 


tation; and whatever pretence may be set up rela- | 
ting to an alteration of the protective duties, the | 


design is too plain and palpable to be mistaken by 
any one; itis to evade a plain treaty obligation, 
and replenish the provincial treasury by illegal and 
unjust exactions from the lumbermen of Maine. 
If he (Mr. F.) had taken a correct view of this 
subject, it presents a case calling loudly for re- 
dress, and he hoped that the powerful talents and 
influence of the Senator from Massachusetts would 
be exerted to obtain it. Especially, as the treaty 
negouated by him, and construed, as it seems to 
have been by the British Government, has not only 
been of no advantage or benefit to Maine, but, on 
the contrary, a positive injury. For, prior to this 
treaty, no toll or duty whatever was exacted. 
Since the treaty, a duty is imposed which goes far 
to swallow up the hard-earned profits of the poor 
lumbermen. But there was one other occurrence 
to which he felt bound to allude, which had done 
much to strengthen and confirm the dissatisfaction 
of the people of Maine with the treaty of Wash- 
ington. the referred to the debate which occurred 
in the British Parliament, in March, 1843, upon 
the subject of this treaty, in which disclosures were 
made that stamped the course of the British Gov- 
ernment with the deepest colors of fraud. This is 
strong language, but no stronger, he believed, than 
the transaction fully justified. ‘The Senate would 
— him to read from Hansard ’s Parliamentary 

ebates, volume 5, page 1248, a part of the speech 
of Sir Robert Peel in reply to ford Palmerston. 
The latter gentleman had assailed the treaty of 
Washington for yielding so much to the American 
claim, and insisting, that, by an arbitration England 
would have obtained a much larger portion of the 
disputed territory than she did under the treaty. 
Lord Palmerston also alluded to the map, said to 
have been discovered by Mr. Sparks, at Paris, on 
which the line was laid down agreeably to the Eng- 


lish claim, and alleged to have been done by Dr. || 
Sir Robert replies that this is of no | 


Franklin. 


force, inasmuch as there is no evidence whatever 
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and justifies it. | 
Moreover, it is evident enough in the preamble to | 


connecting it with Dr. Franklin, and then goes on 
to Say: 


« But there is still another map. Here—in this country— 
in the library of the [ate King, was deposited a map, by 
Mitchell, of the date of 1783. 
sion of the late King, end it was also in possession of the 
noble lord, but he did not communicate its contents to Mr. 
Webster. [tis marked bya broad red line, and on that line 
is written, ‘boundury as described by our negotictor, Mr. Os- 
wald; and that line follows the claim of the United States. 
That map was on an extended seale. 
of the late King, who was particularly curious in respect 
to geographical inquiries. On that map, T repeat, is placed 
the houndary line—that claimed by the United States—and 
om four different places on that line, ‘boundary as described 
by Oswald.’ Now, I do not say that that was the boundary 
ultimately settled by the negotiators; but nothing can he 
more fallacious than tounding a claim upon contemporary 
maps, unless yon ean afso prove that they were adopted by 
the negotiators: and when the noble lord takes it for granted 
that, if we had resorted to arbitration, we should have been 
successful in obtaining our claims, T cannot help thinking 
the natter would have been open to much discussion. Tn- 
deed, Ido not hetieve thet the claim of Great Britein was well 
founded; that it is a claim which the negotiators intended to 
ratify.’ 


Now, with these admissions and disclosures be- || 


fore the world, is there any language too strong in 
which to characterize the couse of the British Gov- 
ernment? They show, that during the whole 
course of the controversy i regard to the north- 
eastern boundary, prior to the negotiations of the 
treaty of 1842, there was in the possession of the 
King, and in the British archives, a map—Mitch- 
ell’s map—which, it is well known, was the map 
used by the negotiators of the treaty of 1783, on 
whieh the line is traced by Mr. Oswald, (the Brit- 
ish commissioner who negotiated the provisional 
articles of this treaty, November, 1782,) in exact 
accordance with the claims of the United States. 
It has always been known, therefore, to the Brit- 
ish Government, that their claim was an unjust 


and prosecuted even to the very verge of war. If 
it be regarded as too strong an inference from the 
possession of this map, that the British title was 
known to be unfounded, he would add the express 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel, in the same speech, 
that he **did not believe the claim of England to be well 
founded.”” Now, sir, transfer this transaction to 
private life, and how would it be regarded? What 
would be said of one who should make an effort, 
through the forms of law or otherwise, to obtain 
the possession and property in his neighbor’s farm, 


‘one; and still it has been persevered in—pressed | 


when he had full and ample evidence in his pocket | 


that the right and title to the farm was fully in his 
neighbor, and not in himself? 
of morals for individuals and another for nations ? 
On the contrary, does not the same immutable 
principles of right, of truth, of justice, apply to 
both; and fraud and deception deserve as strong 
and emphatic a reprobation in one case as in the 
other? 

But this transaction contracts a deeper dye when 
we trace ita step farther. It appears by the dec- 
laration of Sir Robert Peel, that at the very time 
Lord Ashburton was in this country, and negotia- 
ting the treaty of Washington, he had in his pos- 
session this identical map. Notwithstanding this, 
he permits himself to say, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, of June 13, 1842: 


* We believe the position maintained by us on the subject 


of this boundary to be founded in justice and equity; and we | 


deny that we have been determined in our pretensions by 
policy and expedience.” 


Again: he says, in his letter of the 21st of June: 


“ T will only here add the most solemn assurance, which 
I would not lightly make, that after a jong and careful con- 
sideration of all the arguments and inferences, direct and 
circumstantial, bearing on the whole of this truly difficult 
question, it is my settled conviction that it was the intention 


Is there one code | 


That map was in the posses- || 


It was in possession || 


of the parties to the treaty of peace of 1783, however imper- | 
fectly these intentions nay have been executed, to leave to | 


Great Britain, by their description of boundaries, the whole 
of the waters of the St. John.’’ 


How such declarations could be made by one 


having in his possession the evidence that the line 


, crossed the main branch of the St. John, and ex- 


tended some sixty or seventy miles beyond it to the 
highlands dividing the waters emptying themselves, 
on the one hand into the St. L 

the other, into the Atlantic ocean, agreeably to the 
American claim, is not for him to explain. Indeed, 


_ it seemed to him inexplicable and astounding. Un- 


der all these circumstances, he might well appeal 
to probabilities in regard to the correctness of the 
opinion expressed, that the people of Maine were 
fully satisfied with this treaty—a treaty which gave 
to England over three million acres of territory as 


|, incontestably the property of that State as any one 


awrence, and on | 


| 


i 
j 
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of the many millions of acres which now constitute 

| her broad domain. He had intended to have ally- 
ded to other topics, such as the quality and value 

_ of the lands transferred, the important military ad- 
vantages surrendered ,&c.; but “the morning hour’’ 

having elapsed, he would not trespass upon the 

rights of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Beco.) 

_ who is now entitled to the floor. 

When Mr. F. had concluded— 

| Mr. WEBSTER desired permission to occupy 

a few minutes, for the purpose of replying to some 
of the remarks of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BAGBY remarked that he was apprehen- 
sive that this episode was likely to consume a good 
deal of time. He had stated to the Senator from 
Maine that he cared not how the morning hour 

| was disposed of, so that the time appropriated to 
the discussion of the special order should not be 
interfered with. He was not at all inclined, how- 
ever, to depart from that practice of courtesy to- 
wards individual Senators which usually prevail- 
ed, and he would say to the Senator from Massa- 

chusetis that, if this collateral discussion could be 
terminated within a reasonable time, he would 
ield all claim to the floor until it was ended. 

Mr. WESTCOTT here moved that, when the 
Senate adjourns, it adjourn to meet again on Mon- 
dav next. 

Upon this motion the yeas and nays were taken; 
and the motion was negatived, by yeas 16, nays 
26. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that he wished to 
say only a very few words, and, if the Senator 
would yield him the floor for ten mimutes, it would 
be sufficient. But if it were at all disagreeable to 
the Senator to do so, he would take some other 
opportunity. 

' Mr. BAGBY said he would not only yield to 
the Senator the time he asked for, but a longer 
time. 

Mr. WEBSTER then said he was only about 

| to remark that he was very much inclined to ad- 
here to the opinion which he had all along enter- 
tained, notwithstanding all that had been said by 
the Senator from Maine. He would not assert 
that there could not be found in the State of Maine 
individuals who wished that the treaty of Wash- 
ington were undone, and that things should stand 

again as they did before the formation of that 
treaty. There might be men who wished this, he 
would admit; but what he meant to assert was 
this, and it was what he fully believed, that there 
was in Maine no considerable number of persons 
| who would be now willing to annul that treaty, 

'and place the Government again in the position it 

was in, of being obliged to arbitrate. 

The gentleman had spoken of the confidence of 
| the people of the State of Maine in her title to the 

territory which she claimed. There was no sort 
of doubt upon that point; but it must he remem- 
bered that England had spoken as confidently of 
her right, and each Government had stipulated that 
it would not insist upon its own judgment, but 
| would leave the matter to an arbitration. Know- 
ing the length of time it would take for the settle- 
ment of the controversy by arbitration, and the 
uncertainty that would necessarily attend it, he re- 
peated that he did not believe there was anybody, 
or at least any considerable number of persons, 1n 

Maine, who would wish to reverse the matter and 

_ go back to arbitration. ‘ 

As to the money which had been received by the 

State of Maine, the gentleman seemed to regard it 
as unjust that the United States should have been 
bound to pay it. All that he had to say in regard 

| to that was, that was a matter of equity which was 
open to the consideration of Congress whether the 
State should be remunerated the expense of defend- 

ing her jurisdiction. 5 

As to that portion of the treaty which related to 
the St. John’s river, it was settled just as the Maine 
Commissioners wished it. They were entirely 

| satisfied. It appeared to him that if complaint was 

‘to be made by anybody, it should have been by 
those intelligent gentlemen who represented the 
| State of Maine at the formation of the treaty; It 

| was their act, not his. They lived in the very neigh- 
| borhood of the disputed boundary, and came here 

| to defend the rights of their State. They were the 
| parties, then, who should be held responsible. 
| 
| 
| 


The gentleman had said he thought it clear that 
England had palpably and plainly violated the 
treaty by the acts of her colonial authorities. It 

| might be so; but if it were so, it was no fault of the 
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treaty; the best many in the world might be vio- 
jated; and if violated, it was the business of the 
Government to obtain redress. He understood the 
gentleman to say that the State of Maine would not 
have complained if the navigation of the St. John’s 
had been obtained by the cession of the lands north 
of that river. In regard to that, he thought it 
might safely be said that the quantity of land ceded 
by the treaty was of quite as little value as that in- 
dicated by the gentleman. ‘The whole of it would 
not perhaps be worth fifty thousand dollars to the 
State in a hundred years. As to that, Maine could 
judge for herself, but he wished that it should be 
understood that the question was one which was 
difficult of settlement, and that the Government of 








the United States was exceedingly embarrassed | 


vy it. 
"aa word as to the debate in the British Parlia- 
ment. He was not about to make any accusation 
of unfairness. There were different maps marked 
differently, and so far favoring the opposite claims 
of the two Governments. He thanked the gentle- 
man from Alabama for allowing him a portion of 
his time. 

Mr. BAGBY commenced with an expression of 
his belief, that there was great unanimity in the 


Senate and in the country in favor of giving the , 


notice, as a right reserved to either of the parties 
to the convention, in the treaty itself. This point 
admitted, he noticed the remark of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Maneum] yesterday, 
that it was not competent to Congress, in the exe- 
cution of its constitutional functions, to put an 
end to this convention. He denied the correctness 
of the application of this objection to the present 


case, because the treaty itself — for it, and | 


the action of Congress was directed only to the 
carrying out of this provision of the treaty. 

He was always in favor of terminating the con- 
vention. One reason was, that he would make the 
position of the settlers in Oregon more definite and 
secure; and another wag, because it would have 
the effect of settling the respective claims of the 
two Governments on a permanent basis. As to 
the title itself, he would not consume the time of 
the Senate by going into an elaborate investigation 
of the chain of discoveries, which had been already 
dwelt on at sufficient length. 


he based the title of the United States, against 
Great Britain, to the whole of the territory claim- 
ed by us, as stronger and more sustainable than 
any other which could be opposed to it. Resting 
on discovery, exploration, and settlement, and 
adding to that the title of Spain, our title was the 
best. He did not concur in the opinion, that Spain 
had abandoned her title at Nootka Sound. 

While he thus contended that our right and title 
to the whole territory up to 54° 40’ was the best, 
he, however, did not insist on our perfect title to 
that part of the territory which was washed by 


Frazer’s river. On the ground of discovery, there- | 
fore, he thought that Great Britain could maintain 
Great Britain, in pushing | 


a superior title there. 
her discoveries in this territory, never contempla- 
ted the establishment of her sovereignty over the 


soil. She did not look beyond commercial rights— | 


the privileges of fishing and trading. 


e referred to the course of the debate which 


had taken place on this question—on the thrilling 
manner in which all the horrors of war had been 
brought forward and depicted. Referring to the 


picture of the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Joun- | 
son,] held up to the Senator from LIlhnois, [Mr. | 


Breese,| of the widow of a slaughtered soldier 


(Mr. B.) said that, if he thought the honor of the 
country required it, he would not be deterred from 


doing his duty by considerations connected with | 


individual misery. The Senator from South Car- 


olina, also, had alarmed the Senate with a perspec- | 
tive of a seven years’ war, a debt of fifteen hun- | 


He would content | 
himself with stating that, on the discovery by | 
Gray, the subsequent exploration of Lewis and | 
Clarke, and the superaddition of the Spanish title, | 
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dreaded. Our security, in his opinion, was to be 
found in the intelligence of the people of the Uai- 
ted States, which would always prevent them 
from being made the mere instruments of personal 
ambition. 

‘The ‘Texas question having been mixed up with 
this debate, he took occasion to make the declara- 
uon that he had always been the friend of the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas. But he had his own views as 
to the time and the manner in which it should be 
accomplished. He was not in favor of too great 
precipitancy, but preferred to leave time for the 
free and deliberate action of the intelligence of the 
people of ‘Texas. ; 

As to the northeastern boundary question, he 
said a few worcs, in explanation of his vote against 
the treaty of Washington: the main reason for 
which was, that it did not embrace all the ques- 
tions in dispute. It was not from any suspicions 
that the negotiators of the treaty had acted im- 
properly. ‘Lhe treaty was ratified, and, as far as he 
Was concerned, it would stand forever. 

‘Lhe Balumore convention had also been touched 
on. He regarded that convention as a court of 
limited jurisdiction, It was called for the purpose 
of nonunating a President and Vice President; 
having done that; the convention ought to have 
adjourned: and having meddled with the Oregon 
question, it had exceeded its jurisdiction. : 

He eulogized the Message of the President in 
relaion tv the Oregon question, as the most 


under his observation. ‘There was nothing in that 
Message to bear out the doubts which had been 


expressed as to his true meaning of the extent of | 


our title. No one could doubt the sincerity and 


succinctness with which he asserted it up to 54° 40". | 


| He proceeded to refer to the various points in the 


Message, and to give the construction which they 
severally appeared to be susceptible of, and eom- 
plained of the misrepresentation to which it had 
been subjected in many of its portions, and of the 
undeserved censure which had been cast on it. 

An offer of compromise, whether accepted or 
rejected, does not atlect the previous rights of the 
parties. Ile did not admit that the otler we had 
made to compromise imposed any obligation on us 
to renew, or accept it, if offered, at any subsequent 
period. ‘There appeared to him to be an incon- 


sistency in those who desi y sre || . - ; . 
y desired to throw all the re- || 4, expression of impatience on the part of some 


sponsibility of war on the United States in any 
case. ‘They were willing to fight up to 49°. Yet 
Great Britain had rejected the offer of 49°; and 
with whom, then, is the blame, the responsibility 
of war, if war arise on that point, to rest? He 
belived if the notice had been given in December, 
the question would have been by this time peace- 
fully settled. Delay giving the notice until another 
session, and it will be found that the question will 


then presentas greata difficulty as now. He would || 


not rely on time without action, and he was there- 
fore opposed to ‘* masterly inactivity.’ 

The reduction of the tariff was an object dearer 
to his heart than any other political question; but 
rather than abandon an iota of our rights in Ore- 
gon, he was prepared to sacrifice even that object. 
He gave a glowing description of our destiny as it 


| is evidently inarked out, and expressed his fervent 


hope that we should not, by any departure from 


_ the great principles of justice, do anything which 


would thwart the designs of Providence in our 


| favor. 


He would be willing to vote for any treaty which 


| does not implicate our honor or seriously affect 


our rights. 


Commenting on the language used by Sir Rob- 


ert Peel respecting the course of Mr. Pakenham 


reproaching him for the loss of her husband, he | in rejecting the offer of 49°, he saw in it no disap- | 


probation of the course of the Minister; and he 


did not infer from it that the British Cabinet dis- 


approved of Mr. Pakenham/’s course. 


dred millions, and, at its close, a contest among _ 
the seven generals (for he had asserted the neces- 
sity of maintaining seven armies) for the Pres- | 


idency, But he (Mr. B.) quoted the two wars in 
which we have already been engaged, the first of 
which raised the Father of his Country, and the 
second, the statesman who had been called the 


hero of two wars, to the Presidential seat, without | 


bringing on the country any of those dangers 
which the Senator from South Carolina so much 


ot 49° or any other parallel of compromise. 

In negotiating with Great Britain, he believed 
that we were dealing with a hard customer, in 
dealing with whom no one ever came out a great 
gainer. 

While he was in favor first of the naked form of 
notice, as it came from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, if he could not obtain that, he would go 
for that which came from the House of Represent- 
atives, although he had some objection to the sec- 
ond proposition. Its passage in the House by so 
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great a majority strongly recommended it to his 
lor the proposition of the Senator 
from Georgia, he could not vote in any case. He 
did not consider the expression in that resolution, 
on the subject of compromise on a line rejected, as 
proper in an act of Congress; and such this notice 
would he when passed. 

Mr. UPHAM moved that the Senate. adjourn— 


| ayes 19, noes 17. 


The Senate then adjourned. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Faipav, -fpril 10, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read in part; and, 


’ 


on motion of Mr. HILLIARD, the further reading 
| was dispensed with— 


| clear and able document which had ever come |! 


And then the Journal was approved. 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. HILLIARD asked leave to make a person- 
al explanation, 
And leave having been granted— 
Mr. HILLIARD said: Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
say a few words in regard to the occurrences of 
yesterday. It will be remembered that in the re- 
marks which | had the henor first to submit to the 
Tlouse yesterday, I siated that it was not my pur- 
ose to undertake the defence of Mr. Webster; 
a that | hoped a thorough investigation of the 


| charges made against him would result in leaving 


| 
| 
| 


|| those already made against that distinguished Sen- 


him in the enjoyment of that high reputation 
which he now possessed, and which was not limit- 
ed to his own country, but extended throughout 
Europe. 

My honorable colleague thought proper to ex- 
oress his surprise at my statement of the extent of 
Mr. Webster’s reputation, and added charges to 
ator. I felt it my duty to explain what I had said, 
and, in the course of my remarks, was going on to 
say that next to the name of Washington—a name 
placed, both at home and abroad, quite beyond that 
of other men—I had heard the name of no other 


i! American mentioned oftener than that of Mr. Web- 


| ster,and it was always mentioned with respect and 
', admiration. 


| 


In the midst of this remark I was interrupted by 


| members of the House, who understood me to be 


about to assert that the same sort of veneration 
attached to the name of Mr. Webster, which was 


| universally accorded to thatof Washington. I did 


| 


| not intend to convey any such idea; but —— to 
| express, in strong terms, my sense of Mr. We 


b- 


ster’s wide-spread reputation—a reputation which, 


i| like that of other eminent Americans, constitutes 


} 


i} 


} 
| 
} 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a portion of the moral property of the nation. I 
hope now that I shall be understood. Let me add, 
sir, that when an American finds himself in a for- 


|| eign country, the mists of party pass away from 


his eyes, and, as he looks across the broad Atlan- 


|| tic, he regards his whole country and its public 
|| men without reference to those unhappy divisions 


| which sometimes exist at home. In this way, I re- 


|| joiced to hear others spoken of in terms of admira- 


} 
| 


' 
i 





| tion, which showed that their high qualities were 
‘| known and appreciated. 


|| Clay, and others, who have earned a fame which 


I might name Calhoun, 


elevates the American name. A gentleman near 


| me inquires how General Jackson was regarded in 
‘| Europe. I unhesitatingly say that his name is 


always mentioned there in terms which makes the 
bosom of an American thrill with something of 
the feelings which swelled the bosom of Mr. Clay, 
who happened to be in Paris when the news of the 
victory of New Orleans reached there; and who, 


\| to use his own language, ‘* walked the Boulevards 


of that city an inch taller than he was before.” He 


: 7 3 Ht rer living, and I was speaking only of the 
Mr. B, declared that an offer of 49° having been ene lenges 3 | — 


rejected, he would not make any other offer, either || 


living, not of the illustrious dead, who form no fit 
standards of comparison for those who, in the 
midst of the contests of life, are yet subject to its 
infirmities. 

Having thus explained myself, [ must make my 
acknowledgments to the House, for the uniform 
courtesy which it has extended to me, and for the 


|| opportunity which has been given me this morning 


of explaining a remark which was for the moment 


misunderstood. 


THE CASE OF MCLEOD. 
The SPEAKER again announced the unfinished 
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business to be the following resolution, offered last 
evemmeg by Mr. Bayuy: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to transinit to this House, if not in- 
consistent with the public mterest, copies of the 


correspondence in IS4], between the President of 


the United States and the Governor of New York, 
relative to the appearance of Joshua A. Spencer, 
E'sq., District Attorne y of the United States for the 
western district of New York, in the courts of the 
Suite of New York, as counsel for Alexander Mc- 
Leod. 


To which resolution Mr. Asumun had offered 
the following amendment: 

Resolved, That the Secret: ry of State inform this 
House whether any peraon has been permitted to 
violate the secrecy of the Department of State by 
examination of the confidential and private papers 
or doguments which are placed in his keeping, and 
if so, when said violation took place, and by whom 
it was committed, or whether he has communica- 
ted to any person any parts of the contents of said 
papers or documents which are thus confidentially 
m his keeping, and if 99, to whom, and when said 
communication was made. 

This amendment the Speaker, (Mr. Hopkims, 
pro tem.,) had declared to be out of order, on the 
ground that it was a different subject-matter from 
that embraced in the original resolution. 


From this decision Mr. Asumun had appealed. 
And, pending the appeal, the Ilouse had ad- 
journed, 
" $So the question now was, ‘* Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the House ?”’ 


Mr. BRINKERELOFF moved that the rules of 
the House be suspended, and that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER decided the motion to be not 
now in order, 

The resolution and the proposed amendment 
having been read— 

Mr. ASHMUN said that he had yesterday so 
modified the resolution as to make the call upon the 
President. ‘The Clerk did not so read it. Mr. A. 
hoped that the modification would be made. 

The resolution wes accordingly so modified, 

The SPEAKER said: The Speaker concurs in 
the decision made by the gentleman who occumed 
the chair yesterday, that the amendment masmuch 
as it was on a subject entirely different and dis- 
tinct from the original resolution, was not in order. 
The 55th rule is in the following words: 

** No motion or proposition ona subject different 
*‘ from that under consideration. shall be admitted 
‘under color of amendment.”’ 

Now (continued the SPEAKER) the original 
resolution calls for copies of certain papers; and 
the other for certain evidences of the violation of 
the private archives of the State Department. 
The Speaker, therefore, sustains the decision given 
yesterday. . 

Mr. ASHMUN desired to call the attention of 
the Speaker to the following passage from the 
Manual. 

‘If an amendment be proposed inconsistent 
* with one already agreed to, it is a fit ground for 
‘its rejection by the House; but not within the 
‘competency of the Speaker to suppress, as if it 
* were against order, for were he permitted to draw 
* questions of consistence within the vortex of or- 
‘der, he might usurp a negative on important 
* modifications, and suppress, instead of subserv- 
* ine, the legislative will.” 

Mr. A.continued. I protest against the decision. 
I want to get at the proof of the origin of the con- 
spiracy. Let the House vote the resolution down 
if nu will, but let it not get rid of it upon the plea 
that it is not in order. 

Mr. G. 8S. HOUSTON. 
charge a conspiracy ? 
Mr. ASHMUN., 
Mr. HOUSTON, 
Mr. ASHMUN. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 

spiracy made: 

Mr. ASHMUN. With one member of this 
House and another conspirator behind him. 

Mr. BPOUSTON. Wiil the gentleman say 
whom he intends to include in the conspiracy with 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Is- 
GERSOLL ?| 


Mr. ASHMUN. 


Does the gentleman 


I do. 

On the part of whom? 

Not of that gentleman. 
With whom was the con- 


if any gentleman feels him- 





| to include the President, or Secretary of State, in | 


gentleman has made a charge of conspiracy which 


/ ment. 


; 6 


| Pennsylvania said that he had personal knowledge 
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self implicated, let him ask me the question, and || 
i will answer him. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 


Does the gentleman intend || 


this conspiracy which he alleges to exist? 

Mr. ASHMUN. When I get the information, 
I shall use it wel see fit. 1 do not stand here to | 
be catechized— 

Mr. HOUSTON. 

The SPEAKER. 
the floor? 

Mr. ASHMUN declined. 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘Then I have to say that the 


Then, sir 
Does the gentleman yield 





he dare not disclose, because he himself knows the | 
charge to be untrue. 

Mr. W. HUNT interposed to order 

And the SPEAKER enjoined it. 

Mr. ASHMUN. Ihave made a charge, and I || 
propose to prove it by the information to be devel- 
oped. Let gentlemen vote for the resolution, and 
they will see—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman may, for | 
aught we know, be charging a conspiracy between | 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and any one in 
the streets; and I say that if he intends to include || 
the President, or the Secretary of State, the charge || 
is totally untrue, and I am willing that any inform- | 
ation he can eall for should come. 

Mr. COBB took the floor. 

Mr. HOPKINS asked him to yield for a mo- 





} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 


Mr. ASHMUN. 
yield it. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the 
gentleman to have yielded the floor. 
Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman did yield it. 
Mr. ASHMUN said he had not yielded. 
‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Coss} is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. COBB yielded to 
Mr. HOPKINS, who said he would not detain 
the House for more than afew moments. He did || 
not intend to enter into the controversy, but he || 
wished to make a single remark on the point of | 
order. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | 
Asumun] who had taken the appeal, had thought | 
proper to refer to the Manual, and had read an |! 
il 
| 


Ihave the floor, and I do not 


extract, which, with great deference to the opinion 
of the gentleman, he (Mr. H.) submitted, had 


| nothing whatever to do with the question of order. 


The question of order arose, not under the Manu- | 
al, but under an arbitrary rule of this House, | 
which, in this particular, modified and changed | 
the Manual, and became the fixed law of the || 
House. He granted that in a case like that in the |! 
Manual, if it depended on that, the gentleman 
would be right. But the case in the Manual was 
not embraced in the question here. ‘The Manual 
said: | 
“If an amendment be proposed inconsistent with || 
one already agreed to, it is a fit ground for its re- | 
jection by the House; but not within the compe- || 
‘tence of the Speaker to suppress, as if it were | 
*‘ against order.’ i 
Now, under the 55th rule of the House, (which || 
had been read by the Speaker,) the question was, 
whether the amendment proposed by the gentle- 


‘ 


man from Massachusetts [Mr. Asumun] was adif- | 


ferent proposition from that offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Bayry.]| 
there could be no doubt. As the Speaker had very 
properly said, the resolution of the gentleman from 
Virginia called for copies of papers; the amend- 
ment, as the gentleman himself admitted, was a call 
for information to impeach the Secretary of State. 
It had no connexion at all with the othersubject. 

Mr. ASHMUN. Will the gentleman allow me 
to explain ? 

Mr. HOPKINS yielding— 

Mr. ASHMUN said: It is not my object to im- 
peach the Secretary of State. You will bear me 
witness that yesterday a member from the State of | 


of the improper use of this secret fund. By this 
inquiry, | ask how the gentleman got his informa- 
tion, whether wrongfully, or whether the Secretary | 
of State permitted him to get it? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I am not complaining of the | 
call. ‘The gentleman has a right to make it. But | 
that is not the question. Does the gentleman’s call | 


embrace information of the kind contemplated by || 


the resolution of the gentleman from Virginia? It | 
seems to me there is no affinity between the two. | 


On that point | 


| . 
| the control of this House, an 
| motion to reconsider was not in order. 
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Mr. COBB. The question of order does not 
necessarily involve the merits of the resolution pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. If, 
at a proper time, the gentleman shall think proper 
to mtroduce a resolution of that kind, and to sus- 
tain it by such personal charges on his part as wiil 
authorize its adoption, it will be time enough to 
consider the matter. The only question now be- 
fore us is on the point of order. It is not neces- 
sary to detain the House with a debate on thar 
matter. And J move that the appeal be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ASHMUN asked the yeas and nays on the 
appeal, which were ordered; and being taken, re- 
sulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Benton, Biggs, J. Black, J. A. Black, Bowlin, Brin. 


| kerhoff, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Burt, Catheurt, 


Reuben Chapman, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Cullom, Cyy- 
ningham, Daniel, i. Davis, De Mott, Dillinghain, Dobbin, 


| Dunlap, Esworth, Erdman, Faran, Foster, Garvin, Giles, 
| Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, 


Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, G. 8. Houston, E. W. Hub- 
ard, Hungertord, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Jenkins, Janes 
H. Johnson, Joseph Jolinson, Andrew Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Preston King, Lawrenee, La 


| Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, MeClean, MeClelland, 


McClernand, McConnell, J. J. McDowell, James MeDow 
ell, MeKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, 
Morse, Niven, Norris, Owen, Payne, Price, Rathbun, Reid, 
Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, 
Leonard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stark 
weather, St. John, Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, James 


| Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, 


Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Wood, 
Woodward, Yancey, and Yell.—105. 

NAYS—Measrs. Abbott, John Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash 
mun, Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, Miiton Brown, Win. W. 
Campbell, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, 


Crozier, Culver, Garrett Davis, Dixon, Dockery, Dromgoole, 
| Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Fries, Graham, Grinnell, Hampton, 
| Harper, Hilliard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington 
| Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Thomas B. 


King, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, MeHeury, Melivaine, 


| Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, Julius 


Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Sever- 
ance, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Stewart, Tilden, Trumbo, Vinton, White, Win- 
throp, and Young—6l. . 

So the House aflirmed the decision of the Speak- 
er. 

And the amendment of Mr. Asumun was de- 
clared to be out of order. 

Whereupon the question recurred on the adop- 
tion of the resolution of Mr. Bayty. 

Mr. BAYLY demanded the previous question 

Mr. SCHENCK asked Mr, B. to withdraw the 
demand, to enable him (Mr. 8.) to offer an amend- 
ment, as he was understood to say. 

The demand was not withdrawn. 

And the question being taken thereon, the voie 


| stood, ayes 98, noes 35. 


So there was a second. 
The main question was then ordered; and beg 


! . 
taken, the resolution was adopted. 


SENATOR WEBSTER. 


Mr. DANIEL rose and addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DIXON rose, he said, to a privileged ques- 
tion. He moved that the vote by which the reso- 
lution calling for certain information in relation to 
Senator Webster had yesterday been adopted, be 
reconsidered. 

A conversation followed on one or two subordi- 
nate points of order, after which 

Mr. McCLELLAND raised the point of order, 
that the resolution had gone to the President of 
the United States; that it had passed from under 
that, therefore, a 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is not apprized 


' of what the actual condition of the matter 1s. 


Mr. McCLELLAND. [ ask the Clerk through 


‘the Speaker, whether the fact is not as I have 
stated—that the resolution has gone to the Presi- 


dent? 
| The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that 
' such is the fact. 
Mr. McCLELLAND. Then I call the atten- 
' tion of the Speaker to a fact of which I suppose 


| he is aware, that this er question was raised 
| during the last Congress. 


bill or resolution was 
sed, and sent to the Senate. The next mori- 
‘ing a motion was made to reconsider the vote. 
| The Chair said that the motion was out of orger, be- 
| cause the bill or resolution had passed from under 
| the jurisdiction of the House. motion was then 
' made that a messenger be sent to the Senate, to 
obtain possession of the bill or resolution, so that 
the motion to reconsider could be based wpe a 

subject-matter which came within the jurisdiction 





n, 
n- 


n, 


ge 


th 


@ 
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of the House. Now, I say that this resolution 1 Mr. VINTON briefly sustained the decision of 
has passed from our hands; that it is no longer || the Chair, on the point of order raised by Mr. Me- 
within our jurisdiction; and that the House must, || CLELLANp. ; 

by a vote, Sicect the Clerk to obtain possession of Mr. ROBERTS desired to call the attention of 
the resolution, before the House can act upon the || the Speaker to a decision made on the last day of 
subject. the 28th Congress, on the Chickasaw bill. Mr. 
~ Mr. ASHMUN desired to inquire whether it || Cave Johnson moved a reconsideration of the vote. 
was possible that the House, on a point of ordi- || lt was remarked that the bill was not in possession 
nary parliamentary law, could be deprived of ju- || of the House. The Chair decided that a motion 
risdiction over this subject? The motion of re- || to reconsider could not be entertained unul the 
consideration was as applicable to this subject as || House had possession of the bill. Mr. Johnson 
to any other. || made a motion to reconsider, and introduced a 

Mr. DLXON (who still retained the right to the || resolution asking the Senate to return the bill; 
floor) inquired if the time consumed in these ques- || after which, the Chair entertained the motion to 
tions would be taken from his hour? | reconsider. If the House now entertained a mo- 

The SPEAKER said not. || tion to reconsider, and the resolution was in pos- 

The SPEAKER then said that the chair would || session of the President, and he was furnishing 
overrule the point of order. ‘The chair recollected || the information called for, it seemed to him that 
that on one, and probably on several occasions, | the reconsideration could have very little effect on 
motions had been made to reconsider votes on bills || the resolution. 5 EE 
which had gone to the Senate; and that a message || The SPEAKER. That case is in the recollec- 
had been sent to that body, the object of which was || tion of the Chair. But it will be seen that the 
to bring back the bill that the House might recon- House did not refuse to entertain a motion to re- 
sider its action. In the present case, however, a | consider, but only refused to reconsider the vote 
copy of the resolution, and not the original resolu- || until the bill should have been brought back. In 
tion, had gone to the President, so that it was still || the present case, the original resolution is still in 
within the reach of the House. the House. i et 

Mr. McCLELLAND proposed to read a passage | The question was then taken, and the decision 
from the Manual. || of the Chair was affirmed. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Does the gentleman appeal? | So the motion to reconsider was entertained. 

Mr. MeCLELLAND said he did appeal. And Mr. DIXON proceeded to address the commit- 
he read the following passage from the Manual: tee from a position in which many of his remarks 

“The rule permitting a reconsideration ofa ques- were doubtfully heard on the left of the Speaker. 
‘tion, affixing to it no limitation of time or cireum- || We attempt to give but a sketch of his remarks. 
‘stance, it may be asked whether there is no limit- || In the first place, in giving his reasons why this 
‘tion. If, after the vote, the paper on which it is || vote ought to be reconsidered, he would call the 
‘passed has been parted with, there can be no re- | 
‘ consideration, as if a vote has been for the passage | 
‘of a bill and the bill has been sent to the other | 
‘ House,’’ &e. 

Now Mr. McC. understood that this paper had 
passed from under the control of the House. Sup- | 
pose that the President had gone on to consider the | 
subject, and had prepared a communication to be | 
transmitted to this House, and which might be sent | 
here immediately after the reconsideration. What 
power had this House, then, to annul the proceed- 
ings of the President? There was no power to con- 
trol his action, unless a vote of this House should 
bring the fact to the knowledge of the President 
hunself, in some proper form. 

Mr. VINTON took the floor; but | 

The SPEAKER desired that the following pre- | 
cedent might be read: 

“ Wepyespay, May 27, 1840.—A motion was then made, | 
by Mr. ALroxp that the House do reconsider the vote of yes- | 
terday on the passage of the bill from the Senate, eutitied 
An act supplementary to the act entitled ‘ An act to grant 
pre-emption rights to the settlers on the public lands,’ ap- 
proved June 22, 1838, 

“ Mr. Jameson stated that he understood that the bill had 
been taken by the Clerk to the Senate, in which house it 
originated, and was consequently now beyond the control of 
this House; and therefore the motion to reconsider could 
not be entertained. 

“ The Speaker decided that the motion to reconsider was 
in order under the 50th rule, which provided that, when a 
motion has been once made, and carried in the affirmative or 
negative, it shall be in order for any member of the major- 
ity to move for the reconsideration thereof on the same or 
the succeeding day. 

‘From this decision Mr. Perrikin took an appeal to the 
House. 

“The previous question was moved by Mr. Wma. Cosr 
Jonnson—demanded and put, viz : 

“‘Shallthe main question be now put? 

* And carried in the affirmative. 

“The main question was then put, viz: 

“That the decision of the Chair do stand as the judgment 
of the House? And passed in the affirmative. 

a oan while the question of reconsideration was under | 
ebate, 

“ Mr. Burke, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, report- 
ed that the committee had examined the enrolled bill enti- 
ved, An act supplemental to an act entitled An act to grant 
pre-emption rights to settlers on the public lands, approved | 
June 22, 1838, (being the bill the reconsideration of the vote 
on the passage of which was under discussion,) and found 
the same to be truly enrolled. 

“The Speaker said he should decline to sign said bill 
until the motion to reconsider was settled. 








as it was yesterday presented. It would be recol- 
lected, that the honorablt ¢entleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. C. J. Incersoit,] in discussing 
the Oregon resolutions, some weeks since, took 
occasion to go out of the record, and to call in 
question the proceedings of a gentleman now a 
member of the other branch of this Congress, at 
the time alluded to, Secretary of State, bringing 
against the gentleman several charges, and those 
several charges of a very grave and peculiar char- 
acter. He accused him of conduct which, as the 
gentleman himself said, in his defence, if proved 
true, would disgrace him in the eyes of the whole 
community. ‘lhe remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania were not only repeated on this floor, 
but they were deliberately written out by the gen- 
Ueman afterwards, as he (Mr. [).) supposed. 


to indicate that this was not the case. 


ferent in the different papers. But the report was 
sent through all the country on the wings of the 
wind. And not only this, but an honorable Sen- 
ator—a co-Senator with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—appended the remarks of the gentleman 


lation, and were intended to produce an effect upon 
the minds of the people of this country. 

With regard to the nature of the attack, Mr. D. 
intended to say nothing: the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, in his defence before the Sen- 
ate, had spoken of it ina proper manner. Now, 
what could have been expected from the Senator 
from Massachusetts? Mr. D. need not say that 
he did not stand here to defend that gentleman: he 





needed no defence. 


But did the gentleman sup- 


the Senate and allow these charges to pass in si- 
| lence, to allow them to produce the effect for which 
|| they were intended—to undermine his reputation— 
| without that gentleman taking any notice of them? 

“And after further debate on the motion of Mr. Atrorp, || What did he do? The Senator from Massachu- 
the previous question was moved by Mr. Cnapman, of Ala- || Setts did not rise in his place and ask the Senate to 
bama.”” | help him to prove the gentleman from Pennsylva- 

The SPEAKER (the precedent having been | nia was a defaulter. Mr. D. was not aware that he 
read) said that, in this case, not only had the bill || could found anything upon which to attempt to do 
been passed and sent to the Senate, but it had been || it. But suppose he had done-it; that instead of 








yet the vote was reconsidered. him, he had maintained a sullen silence on that 

_Mr. DANIEL raised a point of order, touching || point, and said if you will give me your aid and 
his prior right to the floor, which the Speaker over- || send for persons and papers, I will prove, not that 
ruled. | these charges are not true, but that the gentleman 


attention of the House to the state of the question | 
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from Pennsylvania is a public defaulter: was there 
a gentleman upon this floor, or in the country, a 
friend of Mr. Webster, who would not have hung 
his head in shame at such a course? What did 
he do? Instead of making charges of a different 
character against the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the Senator from Massachusetts calls for papers to 
exculpate himself; and when these papers came, 
he arose and went into a most able, and certainly a 
most scathing and crushing defence of himself, and 
attack upon the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
And the Senator from Massachusetts denied every 
charge, save one, brought against him by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania; and that one he did not 
distinetly and expressly deny. It was respecting: 
the alleged fact of a letter by him having been 
written to the Committee on Foreign Atfairs of this 
House, recommending a Special Minister upon the 
Oregon question. He did not recollect that such 
a letter had been written. Now, what had the 
gentleman trom Pennsylvania done? He had passed 
over all the others, and in his resolutions merely 
alluded to the question whether that letter was se- 
cret. Now, whether it was secret or not seemed 
immaterial. But would it not have been more 
becoming to the gentleman himself, if instead of 
attempting to prove what was not denied, he had 
attempted to substantiate his charges as to what 
was denied? But he repelled the other charges 
in a manner which the honorable gentleman from 
Alabama, [Mr. Yancey,}] thought undignified. 
That it was most severe, most scathing, most 
crushing, Mr. D. would willingly admit; but that 
it was undignified, he could not assent to. So far 
from it, it was the most dignified he had ever wit- 


| nessed; not one word or phrase was used that 


might not proceed from the mouth of any gentle- 
man. If the language used was objectionable, 
what were they to say of the attack, yesterday, of 


| the gentleman from Pennsylvania? There was 


language used in his written attack much more of- 
fensive, much stronger, than any used by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. Mr. D. here made 
some allusion to the prediction which they had 
heard had been made with reference to a * seari- 
fying ’’ process, and his opinion that the prediction 


| had been proved true. 
| Mr. D. should notblame the gentleman for be- 


|| ing offended; he had a right to be offended; but 


| knowing, as he did, that gentleman’s powerful elo- 


'| quence, brilliant wit, and eflective sarcasm, he ex- 


Mr. INGERSOLL (in his seat) was understood | 


Mr. DIXON begged the gentleman’s pardon. 
He had supposed so because the reports were dif- | 


| 


pected a display of these qualities in his denial of 


| these charges; but he confessed his surprise to find 
| that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, instead of 


denying any of the charges, or rather of attempting 

to substantiate the charges he had before made, 

eame into this House and told them, at least, that 

the honorable Senator from Massachusetts was a 
great public defaulter! 

But the resolution of inquiry was offered by the 

| gentleman from Pennsylvama, and Mr. D. con- 


\| fessed, he, for one, felt it his duty, at the time, to 


from Pennsylvania, in their most offensive form, | 
to his speech, which was extensively circulated. | 
These charges thus had the widest possible circu- | 


| vote in favor of the resolutions. Ele thought it 

was due to Mr. Webster, that after such an as- 
sault, and charges of so grave a character, every 
examination, every scrutiny, and every investiga- 
tion proposed by his enemies should be afforded; 
| and he felt the most perfect confidence, that Mr. 
| Webster would come out of this inquiry entirely 
, unsullied and untarnished in every respect. 


|| Mr. D.alluded to theamendment he had proposed 


should shrink from an attempt of that kind. He |) 


pose that the honorable Senator from Massachu- | ; 
setts would sit down in his seat upon the floor. of || dared not, as he had a right to, because they voted 


} 
} 
i 
| 
} 


' 


| to that resolution, and which had been rejected by 
the House, calling for the same information con- 
cerning the use of the secret-service fund in set- 
tling the Texas matter; and showed that those gen- 
tlemen who were foremost in urging the resolutions 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, did not vote, 
and dared not vote to make this inquiry. He said 


| against it, and they could not shield themselves 
| with the claim that the inquiry was—(the remain- 
| der of the sentence was not heard.) — 

| Mr. FARAN (Mr. D. yielding) said, with refer- 
| ence to the charge of the gentleman, that those gen- 


|| tlemen who voted against his amendment, were 


| 


' afraid to make the inquiry, asked whether there 
| was not a public document yesterday read in this 


| House, that not one cent of the secret-service mo- 


|| ney was expended between 1829 and 1842? 
reported by the Committee on Enrolled Bills; and || replying to any of the charges brought against | 


' 


Mr. DIXON said his amendmentasked particn- 


|| larly for the manner in which it had been expended 
y } 


|| since that 


riod. 


Mr. FARAN. If the gentleman will make a 


'| charge in relation to that matter, 1 will vote as 
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readily as any man in this House to make the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. DIXON resuming, said he did not rise to 

make charges. He was not one of the favored few, 
who were permitted to prow! around amid the se- 
cret records of the Executive Department, aided by 
the underlings of that department, or anybody else. 
He was not permitted to look there; and if he was 
vermitted, he should blush to take that means of 
information; if he had an enemy, he would not go 
to the secret archives of the nation for means of 
attack against him. 

As he had before said, he did not stand here as 
the defender of the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts; but he wished to reply to some of the 
charges against him, brought, among others, by the 
honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Yancey. ] 
For that gentleman, he had before entertained the 
highest respect, and he did not say now but that 
he still entertained that respect, though he confessed 
he was sorry to hear him make the charges against 
the Senator from Massachusetts, which he had 
made in the heat of debate. The gentleman al- 
luded to the course of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, during the last war, as having been adverse 
to the interests of the country during that war. 
Mr. D. could see no occasion for going back to the 





political divisions which existed at that time, and | 
singling that gentleman out, and making a personal ! 


charge upon him for the position which he held at 
that time, in common with many others. But it 
seemed to him peculiarly unfortunate, considering 
the other names which were associated with that 
of Mr. Webster at that period. He would like 
to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C,. 
J. Incensour,| whether it was true that he himself, 
who, together with the gentleman from Alabama, 
was attacking Mr. Webster’s conduct during the 
last war, had ever said, as was reported of him, 
that if he had lived in the time of the Revolution, 
he should have been a tory? 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON, The gentleman had a right to— 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Certainly I had the right. 

Mr. DIXON (continuing) repeated that the gen- 
tleman had a right to that opinion; but under the 
he thoueht this allusion of Mr. 
Yancey peculiarly unfortunate. He wished to ask 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, whether a 
certain other distinguished gentleman, from whom 
the gentleman expected to get his information, had 
ever said, as was commonly reported, that if he 
had a drop of democratic blood in his veins, and 
knew where it was, he would cut the vein, and let 
it out. 

Mr. INGERSOLL was understood to say, No; 
] believe not. / 

Mr. BRODHEAD (Mr. D. yielding) begged 
leave to say to the gentleman, and the House, that 
that distinguished gentleman denied having uttered 
this expression, and always had denied it, and it 
was proved on the floor of the convention which 
reformed the constitution of Pennsylvania, by a 
gentleman from Lancaster, who (Mr. B. was un- 
derstood to say) was a Whig, that it was not true. 

Mr. DIXON was very glad it was nottrue. But, 
if it was not, he presumed it would not be denied 
that that gentleman, the present Secretary of State, 
was, at that time, acting with the party with whom 
the Senator from Massachusetts acted, and as cuil- 
ty as that Senator was. He should like to know 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, whether or 
not Mr. Buchanan was a member of the Federal 
party at the late war, and a member of the Wash- 
ington Benevolent Society. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he was present, a mem- 
ber of the convention of Pennsylvania, when the 
charge was made to which the gentleman had at 
first alluded was met and completely refuted. He 
believed that at the time of the late war of 1812, 
Mr. Buchanan, who was then a very young man, 
belonged to what was then known as the Federal 
varty; and he desired to add that there was not a 
Wederalist in Pennsylvania who ever burned a blue- 
light, as they did in Connecticut, or was, in any 
respect, a traitor to his country, and that Mr. 
Buchanan, with his musket on his shoulder, turned 
out to fight the British. 

Mr. DIXON supposed at the time of the late 
war, and of the Revolution, the great body of the 
people of Pennsylvania were on the side of the 
country. But Pennsylvania was not without citi- 
zens willing to avow, at the present time, that if 


circumstances, 
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what was equally as bad as burning blue-lights. 
He aahieana 
lights was against Connecticut. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Not the State of Connecti- 
eut. Against individuals in the State of Connecti- 


|| ster, or Connecticut 
Mr. DIXON resumed. 


cut the charge was made in an, official despatch of | 


Commodore Decatur, 
The SPEAKER interposed, and said this debate 
was irrelevant. The Chair could not ascertain what 
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——— 
: , | gress of the United States. Sir, t yer c 
this allusion of the gentleman to blue- | thes : ir, they never ceased 


their resistance as long as it continued in force, 
they never would have done it, for Jackson, Web- 





The gentleman said 
they were enabled to escape with honor in conse- 


|| quence of the compromise act. 


connexion blue-lights had to the subject before the | 


House. 
Mr. DIXON said if the gentleman meant to in- 
sinuate that citizens of Connecticut ever burned 


blue-lights for the purpose of guiding the enemy, | 
it was not true; he could find no proof of it what- | 


ever. 

Mr. YANCEY (in reference to the remark of 
the Speaker) said he thought it had a direct refer- 
ence to the question; blue-lights and Mr. Webster 
were intimately connected. 

Mr. DIXON (resuming) thought he could show 
lights rather more blue, of a deeper azure, if he was 
allowed to go into the character of other individu- 
als. He was willing to meet gentlemen upon that 
question, 


ster once said he would oppose appropriations to 


defend this Capitol, if the British were thundering || 


at its walls. The gentleman had misstated him, un- 
intentionally, no doubt. What Mr. Webster did 
say was—(Mr. D. did not defend him; he went for 
the country, Constitution or no Constitution; we 
had a Constitution then, but we had actually no 
Constitution now:) but what he did say was, rather 
than see the Constitution destroyed, he would see the 
British thundering at the walls of the Capitol. This 


Mr. BURT wished to explain. 

Mr. DIXON declined further to yield the floor, 
as his time was limited. Who introduced the 
compromise, asked he? And who supported it? 
Was not Henry Clay found among its foremost 
| champions and supporters? This, he proceeded 

to argue, was the only way of escape, and of re- 
conciling the difficulty; South Carolina had de- 
clared that this law was no law; and were pledged 
to nullify it; General Jackson had taken his stand 
against them. Who should yield? Either blood 
must be shed, or South Carolina must yield. 
Mr. I. E. HOLMES. South Carolina would 
, not yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Then Jackson must have yield. 

ed, or blood have been shed. He repeated his 


|, eulogium on the course of Mr. Clay in interposing 


was a strong remark, he knew; but Mr. Webster, | 


who was the great defender of the Constitution, 
knew that if onee violated and destroyed, it could 
never be restored to life—that there was no resur- 
rection for it; and he knew, if this Capitol was 
burned and destroyed by an enemy, another Capi- 
tol would rise over our heads. Viewed in this light, 
Mr. D. could see nothing so objectionable in this 
remark. 

dut he thought the eloquent gentleman from Ala- 
bama had some peculiar reason for this attack upon 
the State of Massachusetts, in the person of Mr. 


Webster—a reason not personal to himself, but | 
belonging to the party with whom he associated. | 


If he was not mistaken, that gentleman belonged to 
the party that once nullified 





Mr. YANCEY was understood to say that he | 


had never favored the views of what was called the 
Nullification party. 


Mr. DIXON had supposed the contrary; he | 


knew that the political Godfather of the gentleman 
was the head and front of the Nullifiers. He al- 
luded to the period when nullification was threaten- 


ed by South Caroiina, and said it was met by the | 


Senator from Massachusetts, who fought shoulder 


to shoulder with a man now in his grave, who was | 
known as *‘Old Hickory.’’ Those two put out the | 
lights of nullification in that region of country, and, | 


in his opinion, he did more by his eloquence than 
General Jackson did by his force bill. He also 
alluded to the aid, foreign to the State of South Car- 
olina, which Mr. Clay in his magnanimity had 
brought to them, saving, if not their necks from the 
flax, at least their honor. He spoke of them not 
personally, or individually, but as a body, when he 
said they kneeled down and kissed the dust at the 
feet of Andrew Jackson; and not satisfied with hav- 


ing **Old Hickory,”’’ who forced upon them the | 


foree bill, they took up ‘‘ Young Hickory,’’ who 
voted for it. . 

Mr. BURT wished to put the gentleman right as 
to a matter of fact. 
something of that matter. 

Mr. DIXON said he had made no personal allu- 


sion; on the contrary, he had disclaimed all persone , 


al allusions. 


Mr. BURT. But the gentleman cannot avoid | 


personal allusion in amatter of that kind. For the 


reputation and honor of that party, he did not ask | 


here of the gentleman from Connecticut, or any 


other gentleman, an opportunity to make a vindi- | 
The gentleman spoke of being rescued by | 


eation. 
Mr. Clay. If the gentleman would only take the 
opportunity to consult the history of the country, 
and of that time, he would see that that gallant 
band of which he (Mr B.) was one of the young- 
est and humblest, never laid down their purpose 


He was a Nullifier, and knew | 


| with his compromise, and averting the disastrous 
But the gentleman said further, that Mr. Web- | 


consequences that threatened to follow. 

But a somewhat different course had been taken 
by them since that period. That party now ex- 
isted as a free-trade party. They had not nullified 
the tariff of 1842—a tariff more odious to them 
than any ever enacted except that of 1828. They 
said that Mr. Polk was a free-trade man, and they 
voted for him on that ground; while the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and his Secretary of 
| State, took directly the opposite ground, (he pre- 
sumed; he spoke of that party generally,) and 
| sustained Mr. Polk on the ground that he was a 

better tariff man than Mr. Clay. 
Returning from this somewhat protracted digres- 
sion on the subject of the tariff, Mr. D. proceeded 
| to say, that he knew not what might be the motives 
|of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. But he 
thought the country would determine that they 
were of a personal character—that the object was 
revenge for the infliction under which the gentle- 
man suffered from the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. If that gentleman was guilty of the charge 
of feloniously abstracting the public money from 
the Treasury of the United States, (of which he 
had no belief,) he should profoundly regret it. 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania must prove 
these charges. He could not escape from them; 
he presumed he would attempt to 
Mr. INGERSOLL—(in his seat.) Never fear. 
Mr. DIXON. I suppose the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will drop the charges ? 
Mr. INGERSOLL. No; I will not. 
Mr. DIXON. Why not? 
Mr. INGERSOLL. Because I will prove them. 
Mr. DIXON passed on to another topic, and was 
commenting on Mr. Yancey’s position on the no- 
tice, classed as he was with those that were called 
the British party—and, he had no doubt, there, ac- 
cording to the honest convictions of his own judg- 
ment—and urging that that gentleman ought also 
to accord to Mr. Webster the same freedom of 
opinion and action. When his hour expired—_ 
Mr. DANIEL rose to make a motion to get rid 
of this business. But, before he submitted it, he 
wished to make a brief explanation of his vote in 
favor of this resolution. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, on his responsibility as a member of this 
House, had submitted grave charges touching the 
conduct of a high functionary of this Government, 
and his resolutions were offered with a view of 
' eliciting the facts of the case. If the charges were 
_ true, the facts ought to be laid before the House 
and the country. He had voted for the resolution 
amended in such a way as to guard, as he sup- 
posed, against any pernicious effects which 't 
would produce by extending it to a period with 
which it necessarily had no connexion. It was 
so amended as to limit the inquiry to the conduct 
of that particular functionary while in office. Now, 
some pretended to say that they ought not to 1n- 
quire into this matter—that it was forever to re- 
main a secret. This was a strange doctrine to 
him! that, in a representative Government, where 
_we all receive our authority from the people, and 
to which people we are accountable, that any 
branch of the Govessanent is too > for the scru- 
| tiny of the people themselves or of their Represent 
| atives. He repudiated such a doctrine. It was 





they had been old enough, they would have done ., until the odious tariff was compromised by the Con- | entirely at variance with the genius and spirit of 
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our whole system. 
e resolutions. — e 
Sead: which, with this motion of reconsideration 


legitimate inquiry, but for some party purpose. | 
The good sense of the American people would see 
this, and would judge who was right and who 

‘as wrong. 
wall oe additional inquiries proposed to be 
made, were without any definite object. No man 
came forward and made a charge, and endorsed it 
with his personal responsibility. Let any man do | 
it, he cared not what officer it touched, and he | 
would go with him with all his heart; he would 

sry into corruption, wherever it exists, and would 
do all he could to bring it forward and lay it be- 
fore the American people. 

Entertaining these views, he had voted for the 
resolutions and against all irrelevant matters offered 
for party purposes, or for the purpose of weaken- 
ing the inquiry, and subsequent reflection had but 
confirmed him in the correctness of this course. 

It had been said that the resolutions were brought 
forward to minister to the —T feelings of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. It was perfectly im- 
material to him what might be the motives which | 
had induced that gentleman to come forward and 
make these charges. He had brought before the 
House, on his own responsibility, charges of this 
grave and serious character, and it was their duty 
to the American people to have the question inves- 
tigated, and the facts brought to light. 

“Mr. D. concluded by moving to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. DIXON rose and renewed the motion to | 
reconsider. 

Mr. BOYD renewed it, and demanded the pre- 
vious question, but, at the request of several mem- 
bers, withdrew the motion. 

Mr. YANCEY renewed it. 

Mr. YANCEY said that this question was of no 
slight importance, inasmuch as it involved the 
money power of the House. The responsibilities 
of a disbursing officer to the appropriating power 
involved a serious principle. e had yesterday 
spoken to that point, and his argument had not 
been answered either by his colleague, [Mr. Hi1- 
LIARD,] or by the gentleman from Connecticut, 
{Mr. Dixon,] or by any other person who had 
articipated in the debate. The Constitution (said 
Mr. Y.) confers upon this House a power to ap- 
propriate public money, and it declares that all || 
public money thus appropriated shall be accounted 
for. ‘The secret-service fund is public money ap- 
propriated by this House. The resolution of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania calls for an account 
of its disbursement. ‘The House has, therefore, 
most unquestionably the constitutional power to 
pass the gesolution, and it consequently becomes | 
a question of expediency only. 

e would now, therefore, leave that part of the 
subject, and advert to other matters. Yesterday 
(sad Mr. Y.) my honorable colleague [Mr. Hit- 


upon a public man as that involved in this resolu- 





He had therefore voted for | 
There were various amendments | 
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not state to this House how many towels he made | for its defence? He said that was not the cause. 


use of, or how many gold or silver spoons he had 


_ on his table, or go into any exposition of any other 
seemed to him to be offered, not for the purpose of || i 


i 


of those unmentionable luxuries which it is sup- || 


posed the ex-Secretary indulges in. My colleague, 
when he would track down a great man, went into 
Ogleism; I did not. If such a course is objection- 
able, then I do not profess to know what is, or 
what is not so. But my colleague defended the 
character of the Senator from Massachusetts with 
great warmth, and zeal, and some eloquence. He 
spoke of his high character, of his intellectual pow- 
er, his public services, and professed himself to be 


_— to be classed with him as a Whig. My col- 


| Whig in whom I could glory. 


eague may have all that pride to himself. For 
many gentlemen of Whig principles I entertain 
great respect; but [ should regret to be classed with 
the party to which they belong. My colleague, I 
think, said that the name of Webster stood next 
to Washington in the estimation of Europe. I 
have never heard them placed in that connexion 


between the two men is, that their names follow 
each other in the alphabet. Washington was a 
2 With the name of 
Daniel Webster I loathe any connexion of a polit- 
ical kind; not upon the subject of banks, for upon 
such subjects men may honorably differ, but with 
reference to his course during the war. 

But how did my colleague undertake to defend 
the character of this illustrious and godlike per- 
sonage? I asked him if it was Mr. Webster’s 
opposition to the late war that gained him the 
hearts of the patriots of the Old World? And 
how did he reply? He said he knew nothing 


excuse for it, saying that Mr. Webster was at that 
time a young man. I see my colleague shakes his 
head at this. 

Mr. HILLIARD said that he had declared, 
when rising to address the House yesterday, that 
he did not do so for the purpose of defending Mr. 
Webster; nor should he have added a word further 
to the debate, had it not been for the personal at- 
tack made by his colleague; when he had observed 
that he should be happy after the present storm 
had subsided, to see Mr. Webster still continuing 
to enjoy the same high reputation to which he had 


|| ever been entitled. 
| Mr. YANCEY here quoted the speech of Mr. | 


| Hivxiarp, as reported in the Union. 


tion, or was contained in my remarks; he would | 


never make an attempt to track down a great pub- | 
lic man in that manner. Now, I would ask of m 
colleague whether I did not hear him, inthe Presi- | 
dential election of 1840, retailing to the people of | 
Alabama the vile slang of Ogleism. I heard the 
gentleman, with great eloquence of manner, and to 
the great entertainment of his friends around him, 
tell how many towels Mr. Van Buren used, and go 
ito many other particulars not fit to be repeated to 
ears polite, or, even to ears as impolite as those of 
the House sometimes seem to be. 
many interesting details about gold spoons, and 
excited greatly the risibility of the crowd who lis- 
tened to him, and of myself among the number. 
Mr. HILLIARD did not hesitate to ‘say that, 


** What he had to say was, that he had noticed 
‘ with pride and satisfaction, when in Europe, that 
‘the name of Webster was loved, honored, and 


ij § respected. He would meet the full responsibility 


‘of this declaration, here and elsewhere. 

‘©If Mr. Webster’s course was unfortunate as 
‘to the war, he (Mr. H.) had nothing to do with it. 
* He envied the feelings of no one who would turn 
‘ over the pages of filth and vile party defamation 
‘to rake up charges against any man. 

‘** {| do not give my own opinion only, but I state 


*the fact that, in all the glorious constellation of 
LiaRD] said that he would make no such attack || 


‘American names, none ts brighter in European 


|| ©estimation than that of Webster. 


‘© Mr. Hitirarp was, he said, going on to remark 


‘that among the most eminent persons in Europe 


‘no American name, next to the name of Wash- 


_* ton, was held in higher respect than that of Dan- 


He went into | 


‘jel Webster.”’ 

I merely bring these to the recollection of my 
colleague, to show that he did not undertake to 
defend Mr. Webster against any one of the charges 
I brought against him. And yet he bestowed upon 
his character the very highest commendation. On 
what foundation did this commendation rest? 

Mr. HILLIARD. I stated that the people 
abroad did not look into the minutie of our party 
divisions. They did not undertake to go into such 


particulars, but regarded Mr. Webster for his great 


in 1840, he had taken some humble part in that po- || 


litical contest which resulted so gloriously to the 
cause of sound principles. And, during the Presi- | 
dential canvass, he did read to some of his con- | 
stituents a portion of Mr. Ogle’s speech. 

Mr. YANCEY. My colleague confesses, then, 
to “the soft impeachment,’’ and therein confesses 
that he did try to track down a public man, and | 
that not in the manner in which, according to the 
gentleman, I have helped to track down the late | 
Secretary of State. Idid not, however, follow that |, 
ex-Secretary into those filthy purlieus with which | 
he has shown himself to be very familiar. I did |, 


| mendations ? 


and shining qualities as an American statesman. 
Mr. YANCEY. It is not to the estimation in 
which Mr. Webster is held in Europe, I am now 
directing my remarks, but to the high character 
attributed by my colleague to his favorite Senator. 


I asked him on what ground he rested these com- | 
Was it on Mr. Webster’s course | 


during the last war? He said it was not; he knew 
nothing about that. Was it on the part he acted 
in the Ashburton treaty? No; my colleague said 
he had nothing to with that subject. Then I in- 
quired whether it was because Mr. Webster had 
said that if the enemy were thundering at the 
gates of the Capitol, he would not vote a cent 


I then inquired whether it was because he was at 
this hour the pensioned agent of the manufactu- 
rers? That is the rumor in all directions. It is 


| uncontradicted by his friends; I believe they dare 
/not deny it. My colleague admitted that that was 


not the ground of his praise. Then what was it? 
It must be something. 


Mr. WINTHROP said he should reserve ex- 


planation on such topics till he had a full and fair 


| Opportunity of going into the subject; but he de- 
nied that Mr. Webster was, in any just sense the 
| pensioned agent of the manufacturing interest, 


or of any other interest. He had been charged at 


one time with being the pensioned agent of the 
| United States Bank; at another with being the 


pensioned agent of the British; and now with be- 


| ing the pensioned agent of the manufacturers. 


Mr. YANCEY. I will not try conclusions, at 


| this time, with the gentleman from Massachusetts. 


| He does not deny the fact. 
before; and the only propinquity that I know of || 


Mr. WINTHROP wished to add that he had 


| not denied the charge, because he did not know of 
/asingle dollar having been raised in the city he 


| represented. 


No such fact was within his knowl- 
edge. As to the peculiar circumstances which the 
honorable member had found stated in a news- 
paper, he should neither admit nor deny them. If 
they had occurred, they were not within his per- 
sonal knowledge. He would deny nothing about 
which he knew nothing. 

Mr. YANCEY. I give great credit to the hon- 
orable gentleman from Massachusetts for the can- 


| dor of his remarks. The gentleman does not deny 


| the charge. 


‘about that, but urged the plea of infancy as an || his knowledge. ‘This is very proper. 


And why? Because it is not within 
] make a 
statement, upon public newspaper authority, with 
which almost the whole United States are con- 
versant. I have been informed that the sum of 
$100,000 has been raised by the friends of Mr. 
Webster, to pension him as a Senator of the Uni- 
ted States. It is raised, as | understand, on man- 
ufacturing stocks, 

Mr. ASHMUN here roseand asked the floor for 
an explanation; but Mr. Y. declined to yield it. 

Mr. YANCEY. I understand this sum has 
been placed to the credit of Mr. Webster, or in 
trust for his family, or the money pledged to him. 
If the fact is not so, the statement can be contra- 
dicted. It is further said that at the beginning of 
this winter he was not disposed to come on to the 


| Senate at all, because some §30,000 or $40,000 of 


| the amount had not been raised. 
| ney of the manufacturers. 


He is the attor- 
They have raised for 
him $100,000 in manufacturing stock. Here is 
shown the peculiar cunning of the Yankee. Ifthe 


| ** godlike’’ shall succeed in preventing a repeal of 





the tariff, the stock will be very high; but if he 
does not, then his income will sink in proportion. 
It is so arranged as to reward him in proportion 
to his success. It will be remarked that Mr. 
Webster, coming from one of the towns which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winturop] 
represents, (Mr. Webster being one of his own 
constituents,) that gentleman denies that ** in any 
just sense’? Mr. W. is the pensioned agent of the 
manufacturers. Now, as to whatisa “ just sense,” 
we may differ; our standard of justice may differ. 
I heard it said in Baltimore, by a warm friend 
of Mr. Webster, both personal and political, that 
he was a man of expensive habits, and was poor, 
and could not afford to represent the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, if his friends did not raise him this 
money. Admit that he is poor—as poor as Cin- 
cinnatus, who was forced to follow the plow;—can 
he not, like Cincinnatus, leave his plow to do ser- 
vice to his country; and then, Cincinnatus like, 
return to his plow as poor as when he left it? 
Cannot a poor man serve his country? Is there 
not patriotism enough in Mr. W.’s heart to induce 
him to submit to the common privations to which 
others submit, and to do without the extravagance 
and luxury to which his expensive habits may 
have accustomed him, and serve his country at a 
critical period like this, without being paid $6,000 
a year above what any other Senator receives, for 
oceupying a seat in the Senate? Why are Rep- 
resentatives paid out of the treasury of the United 
States, and not out of the State treasuries? Be- 
cause, did they look to their own States for their 


| pay, local influences and local interests would 


| 


exert too strong a sway over their minds, and they 


| would not be able to preserve that personal inde- 


pendence of character which alone fits a man to 
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country. . . 

The tax for the pay of a Representative is, 
therefore, levied from the whole nation of which 
he is a legislator. It is a wise provision of the 
Constitution. If, then, it bea fact that Mr. Web- 
ster is pensioned for his public services by a par- 
ticular class of men at home, is not the spirit at 
least, if not the letter of the Constitution, thereby 
violated? If he is paid, what is it for? Is it that 
his eloquent voice may merely resound within the 
walls of the Senate chamber? Is it that he may 
adorn the public counsels merely, without any view 
to private and personal interests? ‘That is not human 
nature. If it be true that the manufacturers, who 
have already accumulated enormous fortunes, are 
still asking for more and more protection, that those 
fortunes may be yet further augmented, and Mr. 
Webster represents these interests in the Senate, 
it is not hard to divine that the $100,000 have not 
been raised merely that he may bring his talents 
and experience to the public councils. If, by the 
force of truth ably presented, a flash of light 
should chance to beam in upon his understanding, 
and show him that the Constitution forbids his fa- 
vorite doctrine of protection, can he raise his voice 
arvainst it in obedience to his conscience? Would 
he not be derelict to his engagement if he did? 
Might not the manufacturers turn upon him and 
say, ‘* You are our paid attorney; did we not give 
vou $100,000 for the very purpose of defending 
this doctrine of protection, and are you now going 
to betray us??? No, sir; he is bound, hand and 
foot; so that when the tariff comes up in the Sen- 
aie, and he shall rise and argue for the constitu- 
tionality of protecuon, it will be easy to retort 
upon him, that his thoughts receive their coloring 
from the bribe which is rolling like a sweet morsel 
ui vcle j his tongue ! 

is it, then, on this that the high estimate of his 
character, as alluded to by my colleague, is founded? 
Before he went to Kurope, itis said, his 
debis were paid. When in England, itis also said, 
the Barings, those shrewd and far-seeing bankers, 
paid him a thousand pounds sterling for his legal 
opinion on the subject of the State debts. Did 
those experienced and able moneyed men invest 
two or three hundred millions in our State stocks 
without first knowing whether the American States 
had or had not the power to contract debts? Would 
they give Mr. Webster five thousand doilars for his 
legal opinion merely as to that power? If l may be 
permitted to understand that transaction in ** any 
*? it would be that that money was ad- 
vanced him for a purpose very foreign from that 
which appeared on the face of the matter. Was it 
ow this that my collearue based his estimate of Mr. 
Webster’s exalted character—an opinion given to a 
foreign Jew money-lender against his own coun- 
trymen? If not, on what then? He has not given 
usasingle item. If all this is ** tracking down”? of 
public men, then I fear | must occupy as fearful a 
position as any of those who have presumed to al- 
tack the “godlike.’’ LI may prepare for as terrible 
a * searifying’’? as my friend over the way from 
Pennsylvania. And of what did this scarifying and 
this vending actually consist? Was it anything 
more than ‘*false’’ heaped upon “fulse,’’**creature” 
upon “thing,’’ and “thing’’ upon ‘‘creature?’’ The 
eagle soars unto the blue vault of heaven, and darts 
upon his prey like the bolt of Jove; but the mus- 
covy duck loves to dip his foul feathers into the 
mud,and seatterabout the dirty water on everything 
around, as he shakes himself free from it! 

[iis said that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
got a “scarifying.’’ I think that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania gave the Senator an emetic, and its 
ope ration has thrown off his stomach an lmmense 
discharge of bile, with which he has plenufully be- 
spatiered the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Yet 
he still survives, and does not seem much the worse 
for the infliction. It might be a just conclusion, 
from the vast amount of bile thrown up, that the 
Senator’s system could not have been in a healthy 
siate. My colleague envies the feelings of no one 
who would turn over the pages of vile party defa- 
mation, to rake up charges against any man. Let 
any man read the debates of 1842, and see what 
thie Senator's Whig friends said of him, If it was 
half ue, it placed him so low, that it was impos- 
sible he should get any lower. I do not say that 


lt is not, 


just sense, 


the charges of the Whigs were true—(God forbid 
that | should be answerable for the truth of what 
they say!)—but I say, letany man look at what they | 





| preserved in their hands. 
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|| then said of him, and then say, if his friends said 


such things of him, surely the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania may; and I may refer, too, to his | 
pee acts, to show that he is not entitled to that | 
ugh place by the side of Washington, which my | 


colleague awards to him. , 
1 will now pass to my friend from Connecticut, 
over the way, [Mr. Dixon.] He says that the 


| charges | made were gratuitous, and not supported 


by any authority. I have not heard one of them 
lent, It has, indeed, been said that Mr. Web- 


ster is not, * in any just sense,’’ the pensioned || 
Till it is denied in | 


agent of the manufacturers. 
other terms than these, | shall believe it. But the 
charges, he says, are gratuitous. I have drawn 
them from history. If by this he means that they 
are not matters in conwoversy with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, I agree that in that sense they 
were gratuitous. But the gentleman should re- 


member that I was answering my colleague, (Mr. | 


Hittiarp,| who bad lauded the character of Mr. 
Webster so highly. 1 protested against those com- 
mendations, and in that point of view my charges 
were not gratullous. 
to history, and to use them. 

The gentleman from Connecticut said that before 
I brought these charges I had his high respect. I 
trust his respect is not diminished. I should greatly 
regret it. ‘The gentleman and I are old acquaint- 
ances and old friends—were students in college to- 
gether. IL remember with the greatest pleasure 
those days of our early life; and | think he has no 
cause to consider himself aggrieved. 


bear it as I may. 


Mr. DIXON said Mr. Y, still had that respect. | 


Mr. YANCEY. The gentleman thinks the his- 
tory of the last war has nothing to do with the 
character of Mr. Webster, and he thinks I was un- 


fortunate in alluding to it. Why? Because a rela- | 


tive of the gentleman from Pennsylvania was a 
tory. 

Mr. DIXON, I did not ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether his relatives were tories, but 
whether he had not said that if he had lived in the 
days of the Revolution he would himself have been 
a tory, and he said he would. 

Mr. YANCEY. Very well; then it seems to 
me the only difference between Mr. Webster and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is this: the one 
would have been a tory had he lived in the war of 
the Revolution, and the other actually was a tory 
in the last war. 
contingency, and the other was a tory outright. 


Why do I say this? If the case had been that | 


Mr. W. opposed the policy, and the justice, and 
the expediency of the war up to the very hour 
when war was declared, but afterwards supported 
and aided his country’s cause in the war, the charge 
of toryism could never have attached to him. 
But, after the war was declared, if he refused to 


_aid, but, on the contrary, only embarrassed and 


thwarted his country, then | say he was no better 
than a tory ora British Whig. So on this ques- 
tion of Oregon: the gentleman from Connecticut 
and I may differ, but if a war shall grow out of the 


question, sure | am that the gentleman and I shall | 
differ no longer. 


But how was it with Mr. Webster? 
were actually engaged in the struggle, and things 


looked dark, and the result seemed doubtful, (and | 


in point of fact we did fail of attaining the end of 
the war, which was a relinquishment of the doc- 


trine of impressment,) he refused to vote to arm, | 
or clothe, or feed our suffering soldiers in the field. |) 


So low did he then stand in the eyes of the patriots 
of this land as not even to deserve the epithet of 


‘‘creature,’’ unless the word “ wretched” should | 
Nothing, sir, nothing can ever | 


be prefixed to it. 0 
jusufy a patriot in refusing to lend his aid to his 
country in her hour of need. 

But for the influence of Mr. W., and those who 


acted with him, the war might have been pressed | 


with so much vigor and success, that this question 
of impressment might at this day have been put at 


rest, and not avoided as it was by him in the Ash- | 
_ burton treaty, and left an open question still. The | 
gentleman said that when the compromise act was | 


adopted, we had a Constitution. ‘That was in the 
days of old Jackson’s glory; then the democracy 
was triumphant, and the Constitution was safely 
If it was now mutilated, 
‘**broken down, destroyed, gone,’’ the gentleman 
may look to the extra session of 184] for the cause, 





with General Jackson that they were 


I had a right to go for them 


If, however, | 
I have lost anything of his good will, I must e’en 


jority of sixty votes. 


One would have been a tory on | 


} 
When we 
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when it was so grossly violated at the 
of his party leader, Mr. Clay. 

The gentleman said it was Mr. Clay who saved 
the honor of the Nullifiers. If he intended that as 
a hit at me, he was mistaken, for I was not one of 
them; I was a State-rights Union man. 


Suggestion 


I agreed 
' carrying 
their doctrines too far, and if carried out, it would 
destroy the Union. I might plead infancy, how. 
ever, in my own behalf, as my colleague “pleaded 
it in behalf of Mr. Webster. But I am not dis. 
posed to do so, (though actually underage.) But 
did Henry Clay save the honor of the Nullifiers? 


| Mr, Hayne had proposed the very wrinciples on 
| which the compromise was afterwards founded 


> al 


the session previous to the enactment of the esi. 
bespanee Mr. Clay did propose the comproniise; 

ut it was to save, not the honor of the Nullifiers 
but the principles of the protective tariff. His y ia 
and far seeing ken perceived that it was in danse; 
He saw Verplanck’s bill introduced into the 
House, reducing duties to 15 per cent. He knew 
General Jackson to be in favor of that bill; and je 
saw the House was about to pass the bill; and. if 
that bill passed, that he might bid good by to jij 
American system. He has said that it was about 
to be strangled by that giant Hercules; that he 
snatched the infant from the cradle of danger, saved 
its life, gave ita platform on which during pine 
years to rest and recruit its vigor. 

The candidate of the Whigs, in the election of 
1840, said during that canvass that he was opposed 
to the repeal of the compromise act; but no sooner 
was he in power than he cut in sunder those bonds 
which ought to have been held sacred. The eor- 
promise was violated by the tariff of 1842. The 
people became indignant, and, hurling these usurp- 
ers from their seats, sent here a democratic ypa- 
We are now pledged to re- 
peal the act they forced upon us; and if we do not 
repeal it, we shall prove ourselves utterly recreant 
to good faith, honor, and justice. 

Though I did not belong to the Nullifiers, and 
though my party and theirs were arrayed in hostile 
battalions, and prepared for civil war, yet I will 
say of them, that a band of more honorable men 
never existed. They never forsook one of the 
great principles on which they had united. But 
never was such mutual rage and animosity more 
nobly obliterated, and replaced by the most perfect 
concord and brotherly harmony. They agreed to 
modify the oath of allegiance, so that Union men 
and Nullifiers could take it, and every trace of ill- 
will passed away like a cloud from the clear face 
of the heavens. They sent to the Senate one of 
the most gallant men that ever drew the breath of 
life—the very quintescence of all that was to be 
loved in human character, the noble, high-souled, 
chivalric Huger—the finished and accgmplished 
gentleman—the leader of the Union party: more 
than this—they have since that compromise elected 
two leading Union men to the office of Governor 
of the State; and one of them now fills that high 
office. In that gallant little State there is heard no 
such appellation as Union men or Nullifiers. ‘The 
people of that State are unanimously united in fa- 
vor of the great constitutional doctrines of the coun- 
try, under the name of Republicans. Sir, the honor 
of the Nullifiers has been in far better keeping than 
it would have been in that of Henry Clay. Had 
it been in his keeping, and been kept no better than 
he kept his own, as connected with this compro- 
mise act, that honor, instead of shining, as now, 
so brightly, would have been a by-word in the 
mouth of man. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Drxoy,] 
errs, then, in supposing that there is any * rank- 
ling’? in my bosom, because Mr. Webster may 
have interfered between the Nullifiers and their 
object. Their object, sir, was accomplished in the 
enactment of the compromise act. I have no cause 
for any peculiar “‘rankling’’ in my breast. I have 
not risen to interfere between Mr. Webster and 
the Representative from Pennsylvania, whom he 
has so grossly attacked. I should have been con- 
tent to have given a silent vote; and was in hopes 
that the House would have done so, on the reso- 
lutions introduced by that Representative. They 
were merely of inquiry; and as such did not call 
for debate. Discussion would have been more 
appropriate on the information which those rela- 
tions may elicit. But as the friends of this ex- 


Secretary chose rather to throw the character ot 
their favorite into the debate which sprung UP, 
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without my aid or instigation; and as the Whigs 
have been warned not to permit the arm of their 
champion to be thus struck down, while it is deal- 
ing such mighty blows; and as they have carried 
their commendation so far as to place him by the 
side of the loved and revered Washington, and to 
claim that he brought love and respect to the name 
of an American citizen abroad, by its association 
with his own, I could not sit silent. Of Daniel 
Webster I know nothing, save what the public 
records disclose. That history, thus disclosed, has 
given me a loathing of his public character, which 
] cannot and will not undertake to conceal. It 
richly entitles him to be considered what the world 
said, and said truly, of another great intellect—if 
not the ** wisest,’’ at least as ‘* the basest, mean- 
est of mankind.”? And yet, sir, his infatuated ad- 
mirers have styled him—profanely styled him, as 
was well said by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, {Mr. C. J. InGersoii,|—as ‘the Godlike.”’ 
Sir, he bears another familiar appellation, and I 
must think a true one—* Black Dan!”’ And his 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Dixon] has given 


an illustration of what he thinks this other appel- | 


lation means. 


That gentleman said that Mr. Webster’s philip- | 


pic against Mr. Ingersoll had reminded him of 
an anecdote he had heard, which was this: During 
the revolutionary war, or just previous, a Mr. In- 


gersoll held the office of commissioner of stamps; | 
the people made him promise to resign it publicly, | 
ond to swear never again to exercise its duties. 


They placed Ingersoll on a white horse, led him 
to the town house, and followed, hooting and 
shouting behind! My friend said that the scene 
reminded him of Death on the pale horse, spoken 
of in Scripture, as followed by Hell! I presume 
that he designed us to draw the conclusion that 
Mr. Ingersoll caught hell in the castigation Mr. 
W. gave him. Perhaps, sir, he did. It at all 
events shows to us that Mr. Webster has two 
characters, which, Proteus-like, he can assume, as 
his interests or necessities demand—the ‘* God- 
hke’’ and the ** Hell-like’’—the ‘*God-like Daniel,’’ 
and ‘*Black Dan!’’ At all events, sir, no matter 
what character he bears abroad, that character 
here, in his own land, is not an enviable one. For 
myself, I acknowledge the power of his intellect; 
but 1do not award my respect to great men for 
mere intellect. 
name is not associated with public integrity, I will 
leave his praise to the hangers-on of courts and 
the sycophants of the palace. Such names are un- 
worthy of commendation from the lips of a virtu- 
ous American. 

Mr. COBB said he thought the debate had gone 
as far as the House was disposed to indulge it. 
He would make an effort, at all events, to bring it 
to a close; and with that view he moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 
jority could dispose of the motion as it thought 
proper. 

Mr. BAYLY asked Mr. Coss to withdraw the 
motion for five minutes. 

Mr. COBB declined, remarking that the House 
could decide it. 

And the question having been then taken, the 
motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the House go into 
Committee of the Whole on the private calendar. 


MOUNTED REGIMENT. 
But, on motion of Mr. HARALSON, the House 


And when a great intellectual | 
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| of a week. 


egon was soon to comnience, and should it oe 


perly be protected, the number of settlers would, in 
a amount to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. ‘The measure could only succeed by adher- 
ing to the billas itwas. Why should not the pres- 
ent friends of the measure adhere to the bill? We 
had the recommendation of the President and the 
Secretary of War in favor of its passage, and also 
that of an expedition which was sent out for the 
purpose of an examination. Could we not follow 
the lights of those who had investigated the sub- 
ject? It had been proved that no less a number 
than two thousand of our citizens, traders, and 
others, had in the last ten years been murdered by 
the Indians in that country. What were the mo- 
tives to emigration to Oregon? Let it be under- 
stood that the country is not, as Mr. McDuffie 
described it, a barren waste—but let a true account 
of it be given—let it be understood that it isa 
country admirably adapted for lumbering and gra. 
zing, and emigration will rapidly increase. Let it 
be understood that lumber is there obtained in the 
greatest abundance, and can be sold at a high price 
in the Sandwich Islands, and many persons will 
flock to Oregon for the purpose of carrying on that 
business. ‘The facilities for grazing were also very 
great. 

He wished to suggest to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hopkins] that his amendment, in 
regard to the carrying the mail, was entirely unne- 
cessary, because in a few days a separate bill for 
that object would come up, and all the Oregon 
bills would, as he hoped, be passed in the course 
He hoped, therefore, that the friends 
of these measures would stand by the bill as it 
was. His honorable friend, (Mr. 8. Jones,] who 
had offered the last amendment, had done it with- 
out the sanction of a single Government officer, as 
he presumed. We could only act upon the recom- 
mendation of those who had military experience. 
What might be the military genius of the gentle- 
man from Georgia he did not know. 

Mr. 8S. JONES here said that he did not pre- 


_ tend to any military experience, but he would be 


ashamed to vote for a bill of this kind with refer- 
ence to a war with England. The bills which had 


BE. 


already passed, had increased the peace establish- || 


ment to upwards of eleven thousand men, which 
was quite sufficient for objects of peace. There 


were mounted men enough already, for the Presi- || 
| dent had discretionary power upon this subject. 


Mr. HARALSON explained that the gentleman | 
from Georgia was mistaken in supposing that the | 


regiment of light infantry was mounted. 


Mr. J. DAVIS would explain, he said, the dif- | 


ference between light infantry and mounted rifle- 


/men. The light infantry used no bayonets, and 


A ma- || 


marched in double quick time. 
Mr. THOMPSON resumed: Whether that regi- 
ment was mounted or not, he thought the gentle- 


;man from Georgia was dismounted, and would, 


therefore, make a poor show in the prairies. 
The President had recommended this regiment 
for the protection of emigrants to Oregon, not to 


| fight the British. It would be just as expensive to 


| that the President had power to accomplish the | 


resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the |! 


state of the Union, (Mr. Ratasun, of New York, 


in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the || 


bill from the Senate to provide for raising one regi- 


ment of mounted riflemen, and to establish military | 


posts on the route to Oregon, with the pending 
amendments. 


Mr. JAMES THOMPSON was opposed to the | 
amendment which had been offered to the bill, pre- 


ferring the bill as it came from the Senate. His | 
reasons for passing that bill he would present in | 
brief. Our only safety was to adhere to the bill as _ 


it passed the Senate, and avoid sending it back. 


For twenty years past, the West had required a | 
police such as this bill proposed. This bill was no | 


part of any preparation for war, and was not de- 

signed for that purpose. It was designed for the 

Protection of emigrants to Oregon from the Indians. 
n 1835, a regiment of dragoons was raised for the 

protection of the frontier, b 

posed was a different one. 





ut the object now pro- | 
The emigration to Or- | 


_ bill. 
Mr. 8S. JONES. There would be now new offi- | 


| tended by 


mount the light infantry recziment, as the gentle- 
man from Georgia proposed, as to raise this regi- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLMES referred to the law; and said 


object. 
Mr.S. JONES made some explanations, to show 


infantry regiment. He had the power, also, to 


levy new soldiers to fill up the regiments; and if@) 


he could not enlist men in the northern and south- 
ern States who were capable of riding through the 
woods, he might go to the West, and there find 
any number of them. 


r. THOMPSON, after some further interrup- 


tions, insisted on proceeding, though he said he 
was willing to yield the floor to those who might 
be able to do the subject more justice than himself. 
The amendment could not be made to work, and 
would not answer for the particular purposes in- 
the bill. Ifwe increased the number 
of men in the light-infantry regiment and then 
mounted them, we should incur the same expense 
as we should by the measure proposed in the 


cers. 
Mr. THOMPSON went on to insist that, after 
the examinations and recommendations which 


Pees 


had been made by the proper authorities, the bill 
was entitled to the confidence and support of the 
House. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON desired, he said, to 
make a practical speech on the subject, so far as 
he was able. He believed that, under exisung 
circumstances, a regiment ought to be raised for 
the protection of emigrants, but he was opposed 
to any increase of the peace establishment. Ail 
experience had shown that, when men once got 
epaulettes upon their shoulders, they could never 
be got rid of. During the present excitement, offi- 
cers might be appointed, and when the necessity 
for them had passed away, it would be found im- 
possible to obtain any reduction of their number. 

Let us do what existing circumstances demand, 
and raise a volunteer regiment for a jimited ume. 
It was now said that we wanted a corps of dragoons 
to gallant our emigrants to Oregon; but as we had 
lately increased the regiments from fifty to eighty 
men, an additional permanent force could not be 
necessary. The power of the western Indians 
was not so terrible as had been represented. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, here re- 
marked, that there were no troops at all in the 
Oregon region. Colonel Kearny had recommended 
that a force should be sent once a year into that 
region. - 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON. Well, the Indians 
have seen our troops, and that will suffice for them. 
If we now raise a volunteer regiment, we could ob- 
tain the most gallant young men im the country to 
£0 to Oregon; and after two years’ service they 
would pass again into private life. In two years 
our difficulties with Great Britain would be settled, 
or we shall have a war. He hoped it weuld not 
be made necessary to pass a law in order to disecon- 
tinue the existence of this additional force. It was 
said that we wanted men for the forts and stock- 
ades on the way, but we had authorized the Presi- 
dent to raise an additional force, and he could direct 
a few companies to garrison the stockades on the 
route. 

There was one grand objection to the plan of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. James Tuomr- 
SON,]| that it proposed a permanent and expensive 
addition to the peace establishment. 

There was no economy in the measure; this 
Congress was one of the most profligate in expend- 
itures that he had ever witnessed; it was only 
necessary to name expenditures in order to grant 


| them; but his plan would avoid any ultimate ex- 


pense, and would effect the object in view. It was 
said that the emigrants would start on the 20th of 
May next, and we must therefore pass this bill in 
hot haste; but he doubted whether any emigrants 
cared much about this escort. Emigrants went out 
last year without any escort, and they would do it 
again. He urged the raising of a volunteer corps, 
who would at the end of two years bring us back 
correct information of the country, and thereby 
promote its settlement, or in the event of a war 
with Great Britain could be retained, and be an 
honor to the service. This, he thought, would be 


the most economical and most effectual mode of 


facilitating emigration to Oregon. 

Mr. HARALSON here remarked that the meas- 
ure was not proposed in view of a war with any 
foreign power. In reference to that contingency, a 
bill had been reported by the committee to author- 
ize the enlistment of volunteers. ‘The number was 


|| left blank in the bill: but he had no objection to 
that the President had the power to mount a light |) 


state that the committee would propose to fill the 
blank with at least fifty thousand. The gentleman 
would here find the volunteer system to his heart’s 
content. 

Mr. THOMPSON continued. 


Then I under- 


| stand that this regiment is to be a permanent addi- 


tion to the peace establishment, and against that I 
enter my solemn protest. 

Mr. JAMES THOMPSON explained, that the 
bill which had recently passed gave the President 


| a diseretionary power to fill up the companies to 
| eighty men each. But if this measure passed, there 
| might be no necessity for the exercise of that 


ywer. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON understood, he said, 


| thatthe number of mounted men would be increased 


'by these different bills to twenty-four hundred. 


Such a number would not be necessary as a perma- 
nent force to keep the Indians in check. After one 


| whipping, they would be peaceable for many years. 


The mounted men now employed in Texas would 
not be wanted there for more than two years. He 
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were emigrating to Oregon, not because they want- 
ed it, but because it was our duty to afford them 
protection, 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF would detain the House 
afew moments, he said, upon a question which 
had not been discussed—that provision in the bill 
which related to the establishment of military posts. 
Gentlemen had differed as to the quality of the 
troops to be raised, and as to the question whether 
any should be raised at all; but it was absolutely 
necessary that the posts should be garrisoned. 
Now, we were told that our emigrants could go out 
without the aid of an escort. They would set out 
from Fort Independence, and have a journey before 
them of two thousand miles, in the whole extent 
of which they would not meet a solitary civilized 
settlement. There was nota place on the route 
where the comforts of civilized life could be ob- 
tained, not a place where the services of a physi- 
cian or surgeon could be had. There was not a 
place on the route where a horse could be shod, or 
a waron repaired, unless through the means of a 
travelling forge. He would conjure the House not 


to sacrifice the posts through any difference of 


opinion as to the kind of troops to be employed, 
Some were in favor of **masterly inactivity,’’ and 
others were in favor of “masterly activity;’? but the 
policy of promoting emigration was an element in 
both of these systems. All could unite, therefore, 
Kor years and years the Gov- 
ernment has recommended it. Mr. Poinsett and 
all his successors urged ut. ‘The people call for it. 
\ll acreed that there must be a mail route to Ore- 
ron, and if so, we must have stations on the route 
for the maul. 

Mr. MecCLERNAND rose and said, that the 
‘surprise which he had felt at the very strenuous 
opposition made, was enhanced when he looked to 
the grounds upon which it had been in the main 
predicated, It was a fact, in his judgment, that 
the bill had been opposed more for imaginary than 


on this measure. 


real, substantial reasons. Gentlemen had assumed 
facts to exist which did not exist, and had reason- 
ed from them to conclusions adverse to the meas- 
ure. Such had been the case with the centleman 
from Mississippi, |Mr. Tuompson.] That gentle- 
man had assumed that, if we raised the proposed 
regiment, it would become a part of the permanent 
military establishment. And why so? Because, 
as the gentleman says, we have never been able 
to reduce the army after increasing it. Now, sir, 
the gentleman’s premises are altogether hypo- 
thetical—indeed, they are contrary to the fact. 
‘The army ts smaller now than the peace establish- 
ment of 1808, 1812, 1815, 1821, or 1842. During 
the interval between the two first-named periods, 
it amounted to 9,128 men; during the next, it 
amounted to 11,596; in 1842, it amounted to 11,510; 
and, since that, it has been reduced to 7,883, con- 
siderably less than it was in 1808. At the last men- 
tioned date, our population was about 7,000,000, 
and the receipts from customs were $16,363,550; 
now our population is some 20,000,000, and the 
receipts from customs for the last fiscal year were 
%27.000,000. Since 1808, the frontier of the Re- 
public has been extended west, so as to embrace 
an empire in itself, so that the decrease of the mili- 
tary force is relatively much greater than it shows 
to be in numbers. 

The cause of the gentleman’s opposition to a per- 
manent increase of the army ts the fear which he ex- 
presses, that the military might become dangerous 
to liberty. Mr. McC. said he had heard much of 
the danger of standing armies to free institutions. 
As an abstract proposition, there was much truth 
in it; but he had lone believed that much of the 
clamor which he had heard in this country about 


the dangers of standing armies, was mere dema- | 


gcoguism. Might not the outery which was raised 
against Mr. Van Buren, and his purpose more efli- 
ciently to organize the militia, be justly so descri- 
bed? Standing armies rarely, if ever, become 
dangerous to a people, until, by a gradual process 
of degeneration and corruption, they became ripen- 
ed for military subjugation. He thanked God that 
there was ho danger of a standing army in this 
country now, and he hoped it would ever be so. 
The American sesisio~athe whole people—consti- 
tute the American army, and so it was in all free 
States. Here the people were attached to peace 
for itself, as an agent to develop their individual 
und collective energies, and those of their happy 


and beloved institutions; and the signal for the an- | 








was willing to grant this escort to our citizens who | 
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nihilation of any organized force which Congress || 


might raise, would be the attempt of such a force to 
subjugate the people or overturn our institutions. 
There was a time in the history of the Roman 


empire, when long preéxisting corruptions and | 


degradation had prepared the people to submit to a 
military yoke. The Pretorian band, depraved by 
a variety of causes, mounted the ramparts, and 


with a loud voice proclaimed the ‘* Roman world | 
was for sale,” and actually sold it to an obscure 


but wealthy senator for 6,250 drachms. But we 
have not arrived at that point in the downward 
seale of degeneracy and ruin. Our flight is still 
upward—our course is still onward—full of hope 
and promise to ourselves and to mankind. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, however, says 
that we have already passed a bill which may in- 
crease the military establishment from 7,000 to 
about 12.000 men. He must be aware that the 
increase of which he speaks is a contingent one— 
to be made or not, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. Now, if this be the case, and it is, the fact 
nullifies his argcument; for if we raise this regiment 
it will deduct as much from the contingent force 
provided for. In effect, this will be no increase of 
the army, additional to what provision has been 
made for, either positively or conditionally. 

Another misapprehension of gentlemen is, that 
the creation of this regiment looks towards hostili- 
ty with Great Britain. The President recommends 
it for nosuch purpose. Independent and irrespec- 
tive of the insecurity of our relations with foreign 
nations, humanity and sound policy require it. 
Congress and the country seem to be fatally un- 
conscious of the fact that we have a valuable and 
crowing commerce upon the prairies of the Far 
West, and the lives of American citizens there to 
protect, against the treachery, piracy, and hostility 
of numerous warlike bands of savages. These in- 
terests are distinct from the interests and security 
of the immediate western frontiers. In 1833, per- 
hans, the first regiment of dragoons was raised; 
in 1836 the second. The first was commanded by 
General Dodge, now by Colonel Kearny. The sec- 
ond by Colonel Twiggs. They were designed, as 
far as he understood, to protect the frontiers, and 
to restrain the savages inhabiting the frontiers, 
from warring upon each other. At the time they 
were created, our frontier extended only from 
Lake Superior to the Sabine. Since then, it has 
been extended from the Sabine, several hundred 
miles through roving and savage bands, to the Rio 
Grande. If these regiments were only sufficient 
for the service to which they were orignally assign- 
ed, much less are they competent to that which de- 
mands the attention of the Government now, and 
still less, since the second regiment has been order- 


ed to join the army of occupation under General | 


Taylor upon the confines of Mexico. 


The regiment now proposed is designed neither | 
for the exigency of acollision with England nor for | 


the frontier service mentioned. It is designed to 
protect American emigration and the commerce of 
the prairies, as before mentioned. The magnitude 
of these interests will appear from the subjoined 
extract: 


‘Four great trails radiate towards the west from Inde 
pendence, Missouri: 

*‘ Ist. The Missouri river to the north, into the countries of 
the Crows, Blackfeet, Grosventres, Blood Indians, Assini- 
boins, and others—more than forty tribes—trich in furs, wild, 
warlike, and numerous. The trade of the Missouri river 
embraces 120,000 Indians. 

*©2d. The Oregon trail, passing by the Great Platte to the 
South Pass. Along this are the Kansas, Pawnees, Sioux, 
Cheyennes, Half-breeds, Araphahoes, Arickarees, Shosho- 
nies, Bannacks, and Yutas—35,000. 

“3d. The Mexican trail and its fork to the Upper Arkansas. 
Upon this trail are the Osages, Pawnees, Cumanches, Kio- 


was, Araphahoes, Cheyennes, Apaches, Yutas—in all 40,000. | 


“4th. The Texas trail, passing for the most part through the 
territories of the Choctaws, Cherokees, and other located 
Indians—45,000 in number. 


** These Indians are all nomadic tribes of the great plains, | 


subsisting on buffalo and other game—as elk, deer, ante- 
lope, grisly bear, beaver, otter, porcupine, &c.—and the 
natural roots, vegetables, and fruits of the country. The 
Yutas, Shoshonee, Bannack, Crow, and Blackfeet tribes, re- 


side within the Rocky Mountains, but visit the plains to | 


hunt, make war, and plunder. 

“An immense commerce is carried on with these tribes, 
and through the countries which they inhabit. 

“ This commerce may be arranged as follows: 

“1st. The trade in buffalo robes, buffalo calves, furs, pel- 
tries, horses, mules, buckskins, moccasins, curiosities, and 
trinkets, with the Indians. 

«2d. The Mexican trade in specie, merchandise, gold 


dust, robes, peltries, blankets, horses, mules, Mexican sad- | 


dies, bridles, spurs, &c. E 
« 3d. An immense emigration to Oregon and California, 
by one trail, and to Texas by another. The former periodi- 
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cal with the seasons, the latter constant; both Venroes 


| well established, and annually auginenting in value and 
numbers. 

«Under these separate heads, behold the value in money 
| to the American people of this commerce, carried on by 
| companies, partnerships, and individuals. ; 
|| The supplies for the Indian trade are transported j 

steamboats up the Missouri, and in wagons to the base A 
| the Rocky Mountains, along their whole range, from New 
| Mexico to the British boundary line. ro 
* The capital employed amounts to ....,. 
“The yield, in the aggregate, 120,000 buffalo 

robes, at @4 each..... ....... RSEANGa eS tax0 480,000 
* Other items—calves, buckskins, peltries...... 38.000 


‘ Added to these is the amount of the annuities paid to the 
Indians of the frontier, which returns into the border § : 
in exchange for merchandise and cattle. 
“ One thousand Americans are engaged directly and ingj- 
rectly in the prosecution of this trade. 
“The Mexican trade, passing across the Indian country 
penetrates as far as Mexico city, and Guymas, and Mazar’ 
lan, upon the Pacific. No doubt upward of 32,000,000 o¢ 
capital and 1,200 men are employed in this trade, which js 
about to receive a great impulse during the present se 
from the drawback given by the last Congress. 
“ The trade returns annually, besides robes, furs, peltries, 
mules, and horses, $750,000 in Mexican silver coin and gold 
dust. The exports to Mexico are silks, woollen, and cot. 
ton fabrics, shoes, cutlery, wagons, pleasure carriages, play- 
ing-cards, American horses, &c. ; 
“ Other routes from Arkansas and Texas also share ip 
this Mexican commerce, a portion of the returns of which 
come home by sea. 
«“ The emigration to Oregon passing into that territory by 
the sources of the Platte and Arkansas rivers, has bee, — ° 
“ Tn 1842, 137 men, women, and children : in 1843, 875 men, 
women, and children, and 1,300 head of cattle; in 1244, 
1,475 men, women, and children, and 3,000 head of eattl 
and sheep; in 1845, 3,000 men, women, and children, and 
7,500 head of cattle and sheep. 
“These emigrating parties, together with sinaller ones by 
sea, from the mountains,and from California, make the 
American population of Oregon about 8,000; which, added 
to 1,250 British, gives the strength of the white population 
of that territory. 
“The emigration to Texas has been as yet many times 
greater than that to Oregon, and a great traffic attends the 
passage of so many parties through the Indian countries.” 
Mr. McC. said he vouched for the authority of 
Mr. William Gilpin, a gentleman of the highest in- 
telligence and authority. Mr. G. resides upon the 
western frontier, and lately made a visit to Oregon, 
and he speaks of what he knows. 
The regiment now proposed, is intended to pro- 
tect these interests, and the human life involved in 
them. Its field of operations will be in the great 
“pe which stretch from the frontiers to the 
ocky mountains—800 miles in width, and in 
length stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic seas—inhabited by some 200,000 savages, 
| some of them the most warlike and the best horse- 
| men in the world. It will also be a part of its ser- 
| vice to protect our interests, agricultural and com- 
mercial, and to afford security to our settlements 
west of the Rocky Mountains. For the want of 
protection, we have already lost two thousand valu- 
able lives in these regions, besides a large amount 
of property, in consequence of the hostile and pirat- 

‘ical habits of the savages. Is it not time, there- 

. . . ‘ "py 

fore, in view of all these things, that the Govern- 
ment should act? Shall millions be poured out for 
the encouragement and protection of commerce 
upon the high seas, and the lives of our citizens, 
and our commerce upon the prairies, be left the 
victims and spoils of savages? 

The hour (to which, by the order of the House 
of yesterday, debate was limited) having expired, 

| the committee proceeded to vote. 1 

The first question was on the proposition of Mr. 
Brivxernorr, (from the Committee on Military 
Affairs,) to amend the first section— 

** By striking out the word ‘ mounted,’ so as to 
‘make the regiment a regiment of riflemen on foot, 
‘ but that the President be authorized to mount the 
‘ whole or any part of the said regiment whenever 

he may be of opinion that the exigencies of the 
‘ public service require it.”’ 
‘| The amendment was rejected. _ ’ 

And then Mr. B. withdrew certain other ament- 
ments, contingent on the adoption of this, and not 
pertinent in the event of its rejection. 


Mr. G. W. JONES offered the following amend- 
ment; which was rejected: Lice E 
“Strike out the proviso for raising a regiment 
‘ of mounted riflemen, and insert: ‘ That the Presi- 
| «dent of the United States be, snd he hereby 's, 
|| *authorized to accept volunteers who may offer 
| “their services as mounted riflemen, not exceed- 
‘ing one iment, to serve for two years afler 
‘they shell have arrived at the place of rendez- 
‘vous, unless sooner discharged, who shall elect 
© their own regimental and company officers. 


| Mr. McCONNELL moved an amendment, pro- 
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i ’ 
nosing to substitute ** twenty-one ” 


icone regiment.”’ Rejected. er 
Mr. DANIEL moved an amendment, limiting 


} 


° oil 
the term of service to two years from the Ist of | 
' Chair. 


: ber, 1846. 
et HAMLIN moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding the words, ‘if not sooner dis- 
9 
mised ANIEL accepted this as a modification. 
And the amendment, as modified, was rejected. 
Mr. WHITE offered the following amendment: 
«“ That all the officers for the aforesaid regiment 
‘of riflemen shall be selected from the regular line 
‘of the United States army.”’ 
This amendment, by ayes 78, noes 71, was 
agreed to. 
Mr. LEVIN had heretofore moved the follow- 
ing amendment; which was now rejected. 
That the officers and soldiers of said regiment 
shall be Americans by birth.” 


Mr. STANTON moved to amend the bill by | 
striking out ** one regiment,”’ and inserting ‘* two | 
reriments.’’ Rejected. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF (from the Committee on 
Military Affairs) offered the following amend- 
ment: 

“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That, for the 
‘ purpose of encouraging the formation of agricul- 
‘tural settlements in the immediate vicinity of the 
‘stations aforesaid, the President be, and is here- 
‘by, authorized and required, so soon as the In- 
‘dian title thereto shall be extinguished, to grant 
‘and convey three hundred and twenty acres of 
‘Jand, lying within the distance of five miles from | 


‘any such station, to each male head of a family | 


‘who shall, with his family, within three years 
‘after the establishment of such station, take up 


‘his residence on such land, and continuously re- | 
‘side on, and cultivate a part of, the same for the || 
‘period of five years; and the President is hereby | 


‘further authorized to cause to be made all such 


‘regulations as may be necessary to insure to each | 


‘settler the quiet enjoyment of such land as he 
‘shall reside on and cultivate as aforesaid, prior to 


‘the time when the Indian title thereto shall be | 


‘extinguished, and the conveyance thereof be 
‘made as aforesaid.”’ 


Mr. ST. JOHN moved to amend the amendment 


by striking out ‘* 320 acres,” and inserting ‘* 640 | 


acres;”’ 


and by inserting after the words * head | 


THE CONGRESSION 
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regiments for || 


of a family,” the words, ‘and 100 acres to each || 


other male person of such family.’’ 


Mr. McCONNELL moved to insert ‘* female”’’ | 


after ** male;’’ but the amendment was not at this | 
time in order. 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITE moved to amend the amendment, 
by adding after the word ** land,’’ the words ‘* east 
of the Rocky Mountains.” Rejected. 

Mr. J. A. ROCKWELL moved to amend the 
amendment by adding a proviso that nothing there- 


in contained should be so construed as to violate 
the convention of 1827. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF accepted the modifica- | 


tion. 


And the modified amendment, by ayes 43, noes 
not counted, was rejected. 


Mr. HOPKINS offered the following amend. | 


ment: 
‘** Be it further enacted, That a 


ost-route be | 


‘established from Fort Leavenworth, via Grand | 


‘ }sland, on the Platte river, Fort Laramie, the South | 
‘Pass of the Rocky mountains, Fort Hall, Fort | 
‘Boise, Fort Wallawalla, and Oregon city, on the | 
‘Willamette river, to Astoria, at the mouth of the 
‘Columbia river, on the Pacific ocean. 


‘Ind be it further enacted, That it shall be the | 


| Jones, Preston King, Lawrence, Lewis, McLean, McCrate, 


‘duty of the Postmaster General to cause the Uni- | 
‘ ted States mails to be transported on the said route, | 
‘from Fort Leavenworth to Astoria and back, at 
‘least once a month, by such means of aa 
‘ance as he may deem most advantageous to the 
‘ public service, and on the best terms that can be | 


‘obtained by contract, in the mode now provided || 


1} 


‘ by law for the transportation of the United States 


‘mail: Provided, That if, in the opinion of the | 


‘President of the United States, it be expedient to | 
‘cause the mail on the route aforesaid to be car- 
‘ried by detachments of mounted men in the ser- | 
‘vice of the United States, he may order the said | 
‘mail to be carried in that way, instead of having | 
‘it transported by contract, as above provided.” 





Mr. ASHMUN raised the point of order. 

It was overruled by the chair. 

Mr. ASHMUN appealed, 

And the committee sustained the decision of the 


And the amendment, by ayes 59, noes 65, was 
rejected. 

Mr. STANTON offered the following amend- 
ment, which was rejected: 

‘* Be it further enacted, That the President is 
‘ hereby authorised to establish and put into opera- 
‘tion at some suitable place within the Oregon ter- 
‘ritory, a furnace for the smelting and manufacture 
‘ of iron, in order to supply the army of the United 
‘States, as well as emigrants, with that material; 
‘and that the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropri- 
‘ated for that purpose out of any money in the 
‘ treasury not otherwise appropriated.”’ 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON offered the following 
amendment, which was rejected: : 

‘* and be it further enacted, That the regiment 
‘raised by this act shall be disbanded whenever, 
‘in the opinion of the President of the United 
‘States he can withdraw (without danger to the 
‘ public interests) one of the regiments of the pres- 
‘ent army from service in the State of Texas, 
‘which regiment, so withdrawn, shall be substitu- 
‘ted for the regiment so disbanded, and that the 
‘ President shall have power (in the event he with- 
‘draws one of the foot regiments) to mount such 
‘ portion of them as the service may require.”’ 

Mr. S. JONES offered the following as a sub- 
stitute for the first five sections of the bill: 

* Whereas the President is by law authorized, 
‘whenever he may deem the same expedient, to 
‘cause not exceeding two regiments of infantry to 


‘be armed and equipped, and to serve as a regi- | 


‘ment of riflemen; and whereas it may become 
‘necessary for the frontier service that one of said 
‘regiments should be mounted: 


‘hereby, authorized, whenever he may deem the 
‘same expedient, to cause one of said regiments 
‘to be mounted and armed, and equipped as 
‘mounted riflemen, whenever the public service 
‘may require the same.”’ 

The amendment was rejected. 


The committee, then, on motion of Mr. PRICE. 
rose and reported the bill, with the single amend- 
ment which had been adopted, to the House. 

And the question being on concurring in the 
amendment, and ordering the bill to be engrossed 
for a third reading, 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF demanded the previous 
question. 

Mr. LEWIS moved that the House adjourn. 

The House refused to adjourn. 


The demand for the previous question was then 


seconded, and the main question was ordered to 
be now taken. 


Which main question was, first, on concurring 


L GLOBE. 


in the following amendment of the committee, to | 
| wit: 
‘* That all the officers of the aforesaid regiment 


‘ of riflemen shall be selected from the regular line 


| © of the army.” 


Mr. McDOWELL asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and being taken, resulted as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Atkinson, Bar- | 


ringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Blanchard, Brodhead, 
Milton Brown, William G. Brown, William W. Campbell, 


| Carroll, John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Clarke, 


Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Daniel, Gar- 
rett Davis, Dixon, Dockery, Dunlap, Erdman, Edwin H. 
Ewing, Foot, Fries, Gentry, Goodyear, Graham, Grinnell, 
Grover, Hamlin, Harper, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, Samuel 
D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Hunter, Joseph R. 


| Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, George W. Jones, Seabourn | 


James McDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, 
Miller, Morse, Moseley, Norris, Ramsey, Rathbun, Julius 
Rockwell, J. A. Rockwell, Root, Seammon, Runk, Schenck, 
Severance, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Stew- 
art, St. John, Strong, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Jacob 


Thompson, Trumbo, Vinton, Wheaton, White, Winthrop, | 


Wood, Wright, Yancey, and Young—90. 


NAYS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Stephen Adams, | 
Biggs, James Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brocken- | 


brough, Burt, Cathcart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, 
Cobb, Cunningham, Dargan, Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dil- 
lingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Elisworth, Faran, 
Ficklin, Foster, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Haralson, Harman- 
son, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Houston, 
Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Jenkins, 
Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, La Sere, Ligon, Long, 
Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, MeClernand, McConnell, 


Joseph J. McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Mar- | 
tin, Morris, Niven, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Pettit, Phelps, | 
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Price, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seddon, Leon- 
ard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Simith, Stanton, Stark- 
weather, Sykes, James Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, 
Tredway, Wentworth, Wick, Williams, and Yell—&. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. FRIES moved a reconsideration of the vote. 
Pending which motion, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Saturpay, dpril 11, 1846. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a remonstrance of 
citizens of New York against the renewal of a pat- 
ent to the heirs of Jethro Wood; which was laid 
on the table. 

On motion of Mr. DAYTON, the memorial of 
the heirs of James Bell, deceased, on the files of 
the Senate, was referred to the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims. 

Mr. BEN TON presented the petitions of citizens 
of Missouri, praying the establishment of a mail- 
route from Independence, in that State, to the Ore- 
eon territory; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition of citizens of Ben- 
nington, New York, praying that Zebulon Weade, 
a soldier in the last war with Great Britain, may 
be placed upon the pension roll; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted a message of the 
President of the United States, communicated to 
the Senate the 2Ist of March, 1842, in relation to 
the proceedings of the commissioner for running 
the boundary between the United States and 
Texas; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, as containing valuable information in 
relation to obstructions to the navigation of the 
river Sabine. 

Mr. NILES submitted the following resolution; 


| which was agreed to: 
‘© Be it enacted, That the President be, and he is , 


Resolved, 'Vhat the Committee on Finance be in- 
structed to inquire whether further legislation is 
necessary to apply the present surplus revenue, 


and what may hereafter accrue, to the redemption 


_ of the public debt at an earlier period than can be 
|, done by existing laws. 


Mr. ALLEN submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate copies 
of all the correspondence with the Secretary of 
State (if not incompatible with the public interest) 
in the years 1840, 184], 1842, and 1843, touching 
the right or practice of visiting or searching vessels 
in time of peace. 

On the suggestion of Mr. DAYTON, the reso- 
lution lies over. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


M. PHELPS, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, submitted an adverse report upon 
the petition of the representatives of Francis Vigo; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. P., from the same committee, submitted ad- 
verse reports upon the petitions of the representa- 
tives of Samuel Beach, Christopher Delayenne, 
and Benjamin Van Valkenburgh; which reports 
were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the relief’ 
of Jones and Boker, and others; which was read, 


and the report was ordered to be printed. 


ACCOMMODATIONS IN SENATE CHAMBER. 
The report of the Committee on Contingent Ex- 


| penses, reJating to certain alterations in the galle- 


ries, being taken up— 

Mr. BREESE, chairman of that committee, ob- 
served that the attention of the committee whose 
duty it was to audit and control the contingent ex- 
penses of the Senate, had been called, by repeated 
complaints which had been made of a want of ac- 
commodation for ladies who visited the Senate 
chamber for the purpose of listening to the debates, 
and of the necessity of providing more convenient 
seats for the Reporters, to the subject of making 
such alterations as would serve better t6 accommo- 
date the public and those connected with the pub- 
lic press. As faras the Reporters were concerned, 
it was highly desirable that better accommodations 
should be afforded them, and it was no less desi- 
rable that more extensive accommodations should 
be provided for the ladies and the public generally. 
This was made apparent by the fact, that recently 
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the very great concourse of persons who visited | 
the Senate could not be comfortably seated, in fact | 
very n any could not obtain even an entrance with- 
in the Senate chamber. The alterations proposed, 
he thought, would be advantageous, not only to 
the public and the press, but to Senators, inasmuch 
:@ the glare of light from the eastern windows 
would be prevented, and, at the same time, the 
quantity of light would not be diminished, because 
it was proposed to enlarge the lantern upon the 
dome. They could be made without interrupting 
the business of the Senate. Mr. B. proceeded to 
explain the alterations that were proposed by the | 
committee, and remarked that the architect who 
had been consulted by the committee, (Mr. Robert 
Mills, a gentleman who bore a very high reputa- | 
tion in his profession, and had enjoyed the confi- | 
dence of Mr. Jefferson,) had submitted such plans 
as had entirely met the approbation of the com- 
mittee. According to the plan now submitted one 
hundred and fifty additional spectators would be 
admitted; while the alterations would conduce to 
the public convenience, even if the chamber should 
be adapted to the accommodation of the Supreme 
Court, as was proposed. In order to meet the views 
of the Senators from Delaware and North Caro- | 
lina, (Messrs. J. M. Crayton and Manevum,) he 
would propose to amend the original proposition 
of the committee by adding the following: ** Allow- | 
ing, at the same time, equal accommodation to that | 
now allowed to the public pre ss.”” j 
Mr. MANGUM expressed his concurrence in | 
the recommendation of the committee as now mod- 
ified, Tle had some doubts, however, as to how | 
far the new arrangements would interfere with the 
architectural beauty of the chamber, and as to 
how far the sound would be affected by the change. 
Mir. NILES was favorable to the report, inas- | 
much as it afforded additional accommodation to 
the public, particularly the ladies. As to the re- 
porters and letter-writers, he regarded their accom- 
modation as a matter altogrether of minor consid- 
eration, They did not deserve any special privi- 
leves from the Senate. 
Mr. DAYTON desired that the subject should be | 
allowed to lie over for a short time to afford an op- 
portunity for consideration. If a change in the ar- 
rangements were made, it ought to be made with 
preat care and deliberation. 
It was accordingly passed by informally. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the re- 
port of the Committee on Printing, in relation to 
printing an additional number of the report of the | 
Commussioner of Patents. 

Mr. NULES submitted a few remarks upon the 
subject, reiterating his fomer objections to printing | 
as large number of copies as proposed by the com- | 
mittee, which, he contended, had not been at all 
met by the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Asu.ey.] 
He was opposed to a bureau for the distribution of 
seeds, and stated that some kind of corn—cealico 
corn, he believed—had been sent to a friend of his 
in New York State, who had written to him in 
November that the corn was still growing, and the 
Lord only knew when it would stop. 

Mr. PHELPS stated that the reason which in- 
duced the Committee on Patents to report in favor 
of publishing twenty-five thousand copies of the 
report, was, that they found that the public sought 
for it with more avidity, read it with more interest, 
and paid for it more cheerfully than they did for 
any other document which was published by Con- 
gress. ‘The document was in great demand, and 
notwithstanding the large number printed last year, 
it was entirely inadequate to the applications there- | 
for. The argument that the report had been pub- 
lished and made an article of sale by the Cais. 
lers was an evidence of estimate which the public 
made of its value; and he hoped the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Niies, to print ten thousand copies,] would not 
prevail. In the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Patents, [Mr. Cameron,] he would 
moye that the further consideration of the subject | 
be postponed until Tuesday next. 

Mr. CHALMERS said, in explanation, that he 
had yielded to_the views of the majority of the 
Committee on Printing in the report which they 
had made, although himself in favor of printing a | 
smaller number than reported. 

‘The further consideration of the subject was then | 
postponed ull Tuesday next. 
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DIPLOMATIC CORRES PONDENCE—OREGON. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the fol- | 
lowing resolution, submitted several weeks since 
by Mr. J. M. Crayton: 

** Resolved, Thatthe President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate copies 
of any correspondence that mer reve taken place | 
between the authorities of the United States and | 
those of Great Britain since the last documents | 
transmitted in relation to the subject of the Oregon 
territory, or of so much thereof as may be com- 
municated without detriment to the public inter- | 
est.”” | 

Mr. SEVIER moved that the subject be passed || 
over informally. 

Mr. A'T'CHISON hoped that the vote would be 
taken then. If not, an excuse would be in exist- 
ence for deferring the vote on * the notice.”’ 

Mr. SEVIER withdrew his motion. 

Mr. ALLEN remarked that he would take an- | 
other opportunity of making the remarks which he 
had intended to offer when he gave way yesterday 
to the Senator from North Carolina, {Mr, Man- 
GuM. | 

The vote on the passage of the resolution was 
then taken, and resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, 
Bright, Calhoun, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Cor- 
win, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Houston, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Mil- | 
ler, Morehead, Pheips, Rusk, Simmons, Webster, Westcott, 
and Woodbridge—27. 

NAYS—Meesrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Breese, 
Cass, Clialiuers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield. Haywood, Jen- | 
ness, Niles, Pennybacker, Sevier, Sturgeon, and Turney | 
—1lij, ' 


RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


Mr. WEBSTER moved that the Senate take up | 
the resolution submitted this morning by the Sen- | 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLen,] in order to amend | 
it to meet the object desired by that gentleman, | 
and to put it upon its passage; which motion was 
agreed to. 

The resolution was then read, amended by the 
insertion of the words ‘** in addition to the corre- 
spondence requested by the resolution adopted yes- 
terday,’’ and, as amended, it was agreed to. 

[The effect of the amendment is to incorporate | 
into Mr. Auien’s call, the resolution offered yes- | 
terday by Mr. Jarnaarn.] 


SPECIAL ORDER. 

Mr. SEVIER moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the special order. 

Mr. PHELPS stated that his colleague, [Mr. 
Urnam,] who was expected to address the Senate | 
to-day upon the special order; was unable to be 
present to-day, and he therefore hoped the special 
order would be passed over informally. 

Mr. SEVIER. What is the matter with him? | 

Mr. PHELPS. He is ill; unable to leave his |' 
room. 

Mr. MOREHEAD also stated that Mr. UpHam 
was ill, and expressed the hope that the special 
order would be passed over. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN concurred with Mr. More- 
HEAD. 

The PRESIDENT stated that the special order 
was not before the Senate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope then it will not 
be pressed. 

The PRESIDENT was proceeding to announce )| 
the special order, when 

Mr. ALLEN moved that the Senate go into Ex- | 
ecutive session; stating that there was some busi- | 
ness to be transacted, the action upon which, to | 

| 


be effectual, should be taken during the present 
week. 
After some further conversation, Mr. A.’s mo- 
tion was agreed to. j 
The Senate went into Executive session, and, | 
after some time spent therein, the doors were again | 
opened. \! 
A message was received from the House of | 
Representatives, announcing that said House had | 
passed the Senate bill to raise a regiment of mount- || 
ed riflemen, &c., with an amendment; which was |. 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. | 


RANK AND FILE OF THE ARMY. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of | 
the bill to increase the rank and file of the army; |; 
when, i\ 
On motion of Mr. BENTON, it was recom: | 
mitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The Senate then adjourned. } 


April 1], 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, April 11, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and ap. 
proved. ‘ 
The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi. 





| ness to be the bill in relation to mounted riflemen 


SENATOR WEBSTER. 
Mr. WINTHROP rose for personal explana. 


| tion; and having obtained leave, proceeded as {i}. 


lows: 

In the course of a service of six years, I haye 
never before asked permission of the House to 
make what is called a personal explanation. Nor 
am I sure that I should do so now, were my own 
conduct or character alone concerned. But I do not 
feel at liberty to allow anything to pass, as having 
been spoken by me, which may involve the slight. 
est unjust reflection upon others. , 

I do not mean to complain of any reporters, On 
the contrary, 1 would make, both to those of the 
Intelligencer and those of the Union, the acknowl. 
edgments, for their general accuracy and exce}- 
lence, which are justly due from us all. 

But this I will say, that whatever | actually said 
in this House yesterday, I am represented in the 
Intelligener of this morning of having conveyed 
an idea, which I certainly did not intend to coa- 


vey. 

if was understood as meaning anything less 
than that the charge of being a pensioned agent of 
the manufacturing interest brought against Mr. 
Webster yesterday, was, in every just sense, and 
in every unjust sense, and in all senses whatso- 
ever, an unfounded and untrue charec. I desire 
now to correct that understanding, and to express 
that idea fully and unqualifiedly. 

But there is another part of the report to which I 
wish toallude. I said, thatas to the fact which the 
honorable member from Alabama [Mr. Yancey] 
had found in a newspaper, and which he said the 
whole people of the United States were conversant 
with—that the sum of $100,000 had been raised in 
some quarter for the benefit of Mr. Webster or his 
family—I knew nothing, and therefore should 
deny nothing. I added, that I wished that other 
gentlemen would observe the same rule as to their 
assertions. 

This remark was strictly true at the time at 
which it was made. I had, indeed, seen the news- 
paper statement. I had heard something of a pro- 
»osed manifestation of regard and gratitude towards 

r. Webster. But so far as my own personal 


_ knowledge reached yesterday, nothing of the sort 


had been done. 

Now, sir, this morning I know more about the 
matter; and as the remarks which | made yester- 
day might involve me in the suspicion of desiring 
to remain ignorant myself and to keep others in ig- 
norance, and might look like an attempt on the part 
of Mr. Webster’s friends to cover up and conceal a 


_ transaction in the highest degree honorable both to 


him and to themselves, I take the very earliest op- 
portunity to give to the House and to the country 


| the results of my inquiries. 


I cannot proceed to do so, however, without ex- 


| pressing the deep disgust which I feel for the sort 


of personal assault which has been cartied on 10 
this House for a day or two past, and for the ne- 
cessity which has been created of introducing the 
private affairs of anybody before the country. But 
others have thought these matters a fit topic for 
the councils of the nation, and upon them must 
rest the responsibility. ; 

I desire, then, to make the following declaration 
by authority: ; 

Mr. Webster does not own a single dollar's 
worth of stock in any manufacturing oonert 
whatever; nor is a dollar’s worth of such stock 
held by others in trust for him or his family, or 7 


|, any way to be beneficial to him or them; nor 6 


he interested, in any way, in any manufactory 
whatever, nor in the rise or fall in any sort of maii- 
ufacturing stock or property; nor has any trans- 
action of any kind taken place on condition of 
Mr. Webster’s remaining in the Senate or leaving 
the Senate. ; 

Mr. Webster has disposed of certain valuable 
western lands at prices not exceeding their actual 
value, for which he has been paid. An arrange- 
ment, intended for his benefit, which he regards 
as highly honorable to him, and which, I may 
say, is as high a compliment as was ever paid to 
any public man in our country—being the pro 
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